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(IZZIE, who happened to be the 
= Salisbury’s one servant’ at the 
an time, was wasteful. It was al- 

most her only fault, in Mrs. 
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Salisbury’s eyes, for such trifles as her habit 





of becoming excited and “saucy,” in moments 
of domestic stress, or to ask boldly for other 
holidays than her alternate Sunday and 
Thursday afternoons, or to resent at all times 
the intrusion of any person, even her mistress, 
into her immaculate kitchen, might have been 
overlooked. Mrs. Salisbury had been keeping 
house in a suburban town for twenty years; 
she was not considered an exacting mistress. 
She was perfectly willing to forgive Lizzie 
what was said in the hurried hours before the 
company dinner or impromptu lunch, and to 
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let Lizzie slip out for a walk with her sister 
in the evening, and to keep out of the kitchen 
herself as much as was possible. So much 
might be conceded to a girl who was honest 
and clean, industrious, respectable, and a fair 
cook. 

But the wastefulness was a serious matter. 
Mrs. Salisbury was a careful and an experi- 
enced manager; she resented waste; indeed, 
she could not afford to tolerate it. She liked 
to go into the kitchen herself every morning, 
to eye the contents of icebox and pantry, and 
decide upon needed stores. Enough butter, 
enough cold meat for dinner, enough milk for 
a nourishing soup, eggs and salad for luncheon 
—what about potatoes? 

Lizzie deliberately frustrated this house- 
wifely ambition. She flounced and muttered 
when other hands than her own were laid upon 
her icebox. She turned on rushing faucets, 
rattled dishes in her pan. Yet Mrs. Salisbury 
felt that she must personally superintend these 
matters, because Lizzie was so wasteful. The 
girl had not been three months in the Salis- 
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bury family before all bills for supplies soared 
alarmingly. 

This was all wrong. Mrs. Salisbury fretted 
over it a few weeks, then confided her concern 
to her husband. But Kane Salisbury would 
not listen to the details. He scowled at the 
introduction of the topic, glanced restlessly at 
his paper, murmured that Lizzie might be 
“fired”; and, when Mrs. Salisbury had reso- 
lutely bottled up her seething discontent in- 
side of herself, she sometimes heard him mur- 
muring, “Bad—bad—management”’ as he sat 
chewing his pipe-stem on the dark porch or be- 
side the fire. 

Alexandra, the eighteen-year-old daughter 
of the house, was equally incurious and un- 
reasonable about domestic details. 

“But, honestly, Mother, you know you're 
afraid of Lizzie, and she knows it,” Alexandra 
would declare gaily; “I can’t tell you how I’d 
manage her, because she’s not my servant, but 
I know I would do something!” 

Beauty and intelligence gave Alexandra, 
even at eighteen, a certain serene poise and 
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self-reliance that lifted her above the old- 
fashioned topics of “trouble with girls,” and 
housekeeping, and marketing. Alexandra 
touched these subjects under the titles of 
“budgets,” “domestic science,” and “effi- 
ciency.” Neither she nor her mother recog- 
nized the old, homely subjects under their new 
names, and so the daughter felt a lack of in- 
terest, and the mother a lack of sympathy, that 
kept them from understanding each other. 
Alexandra, ready to meet and conquer all the 
troubles of a badly managed world, felt that 
one small home did not present a very terrible 
problem. Poor Mrs. Salisbury only knew that 
it was becoming increasingly difficult to keep 
a general servant at all in a family of five, and 
that her husband’s salary, of something a little 
less than four thousand dollars a year, did 
not at all seem the princely sum that they 
would have thought it when they were married 
on twenty dollars a week. 

From the younger members of the family, 
Fred, who was fifteen, and Stanford, three 
years younger, she expected, and got, no sym- 
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pathy. The three young Salisburys found 
money interesting only when they needed it 
for new gowns, or matinée tickets, or tennis 
rackets, or some kindred purchase. They 
needed it desperately, asked for it, got it, spent 
it, and gave it no further thought. It meant 
nothing to them that Lizzie was wasteful. It 
was only to their mother that the girl’s slip- 
shod ways were becoming an absolute trial. 

Lizzie, very neat and respectful, would in- 
terfere with Mrs. Salisbury’s plan of a visit to 
the kitchen by appearing to ask for instructions 
before breakfast was fairly over. When the 
man of the house had gone, and before the 
children appeared, Lizzie would inquire: 

“Just yourselves for dinner, Mrs. Salis- 
bury?” 

“Just ourselves. Let—me—see——” Mrs. 
Salisbury would lay down her newspaper, stir 
her cooling coffee. The memory of last night’s 
vegetables would rise before her; there must 
be baked onions left, and some of the corn. 

“There was some lamb left, wasn’t there?” 
she might ask. 
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Amazement on Lizzie’s part. 

“That wasn’t such an awful big leg, Mrs. 
Salisbury. And the boys had Perry White in, 
you know. There’s just a little plateful left. 
I gave Sam the bones.” 

Mrs. Salisbury could imagine the plateful: 
small, neat, cold. 

“Sometimes I think that if you left the joint 
on the platter, Lizzie, there are scrapings, you 
know 





” she might suggest. 

“T scraped it,” Lizzie would answer briefly, 
conclusively. 

“Well, that for lunch, then, for Miss Sandy 
and me,” Mrs. Salisbury would decide hastily. 
“T’ll order something fresh for dinner. Were 
there any vegetables left?” 

“There were a few potatoes, enough for 
lunch,” Lizzie would admit guardedly. 

“T’ll order vegetables, too, then!” And Mrs. 
Salisbury would sigh. Every housekeeper 
knows that there is no’ economy in ordering 
afresh for every meal. 

“And we need butter ‘3 

“Butter again! Those two pounds gone?” 
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“There’s a little piece left, not enough, 
though. And I’m on my last cake of soap, and 
we need crackers, and vanilla, and sugar, un- 
less you're not going to have a dessert, and 
salad oil = 

“Just get me a pencil, will you?’ This was 
as usual. Mrs. Salisbury would pencil a long 
list, would bite her lips thoughtfully, ae sigh 
as she read it over. 

“Asparagus to-night, then. And, Lizzie, 
don’t serve so much melted butter with it as 
you did last time; there must have been a cup- 
ful of melted butter. And, another time, save 
what little scraps of vegetables there are left; 
they help out so at lunch 

“There wasn’t a saucerful of onions left last 
night,” Lizzie would assert, “and two cobs of 
corn, after I’d had my dinner. You couldn’t 
do much with those. And, as for butter on 
the asparagus”—Lizzie was very respectful, 
but her tone would rise aggrievedly—“‘it was 
every bit eaten, Mrs. Salisbury!” 

“Yes, I know. But we mustn’t let these 
young vandals eat us out of house and home, 
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you know,” the mistress would say, feeling as 
if she were doing something contemptibly 
small. And, worsted, she would return to her 
paper. “But I don’t care, we cannot afford 
it!’ Mrs. Salisbury would say to herself, when 
Lizzie had gone, and very thoughtfully she 
would write out a check payable to “cash.” 
“T used to use up little odds and ends so de- 
liciously, years ago!”’ she sometimes reflected 
disconsolately. “And Kane always says we 
never live as well now as we did then! He 
always praised my dinners.” 

Nowadays Mr. Salisbury was not so well 
satisfied. Lizzie rang the changes upon 
roasted and fried meats, boiled and creamed 
vegetables, baked puddings and canned fruits 
contentedly enough. She made cup cake and 
sponge cake, sponge cake and cup cake all the 
year round. Nothing was ever changed, no 
unexpected flavor ever surprised the palates 
of the Salisbury family. May brought straw- 
berry shortcake, December cottage puddings, 
cold beef always made a stew; creamed cod- 
fish was never served without baked potatoes. 
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The Salisbury table was a duplicate of some 
millions of other tables, scattered the length 
and breadth of the land. 

“And still the bills go up!” fretted Mrs. 
Salisbury. 

“Well, why don’t you fire her, Sally?” her 
husband asked, as he had asked of almost 
every maid they had ever had—of lazy Annies, 
and untidy Selmas, and ignorant Katies. And, 
as always, Mrs. Salisbury answered patiently: 

“Oh, Kane, what’s the use? It simply 
means my going to Miss Crosby’s again, and 
facing that awful row of them, and begin- 
ning that I have three grown children, and no 
other help——” 

“Mother, have you ever had a perfect 
maid?” Sandy had asked earnestly years be- 
fore. Her mother spent a moment in reflec- 
tion, arresting the hand with which she was 
polishing silver. Alexandra was only sixteen 
then, and mother and daughter were bridging 
a gap when there was no maid at all in the 
Salisbury kitchen. 

“Well, there was Libby,” the mother an- 
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swered at length, “the colored girl I had when 
you were born. She really was perfect, in 
a way. She was a clean darky, and such a 
cook! Daddy talks still of her fried chicken 
and blueberry pies! And she loved company, 
too. But, you see, Grandma Salisbury was 
with us then, and she paid a little girl to look 
after you, so Libby had really nothing but the 
kitchen and dining-room to care for. After- 
ward, just before Fred came, she got lazy and 
ugly, and I had to let her go. Canadian Annie 
was a wonderful girl, too,’ pursued Mrs. 
Salisbury, “but we only had her two months. 
Then she got a place where there were no 
children, and left on two days’ notice. And 
when I think of the others!—the Hungarian 
girl who boiled two pairs of Fred’s little brown 
socks and darkened the entire wash, sheets and 
napkins and all! And the colored girl who 
drank, and the girl who gave us boiled rice for 
dessert whenever I forgot to tell her anything 
else! And then Dad and I never will forget 
the woman who put pudding sauce on his mut- 
ton—dear me, dear me!” And Mrs. Salisbury 
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laughed out at the memory. “Between her not 
knowing one thing, and not understanding a 
word we said, she was pretty trying all 
around!” she presently added. “And, of 
course, the instant you have them really 
trained they leave; and that’s the end of that! 
One left me the day Stan was born, and an- 
other—and she was a nice girl, too—simply 
departed when you three were all down with 
scarlet fever, and left her bed unmade, and 
the tea cup and saucer from her breakfast 
on the end of the kitchen table! Luckily we 
had a wonderful nurse, and she simply took 
hold and saved the day.” 

“Tsn’t it a wonder that there isn’t a training 
school for house servants?’ Sandy had in- 
quired, youthful interest in her eye. 

“There’s no such thing,” her mother assured 
her positively, “as getting one who knows her 
business! And why? Why, because all the 
smart girls prefer to go into factories, and 
slave away for three or four dollars a week, 
instead of coming into good homes! Do 
Pearsall and Thompson ever have any diffi- 
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culty in getting girls for the glove factory? 
Never! There’s a line of them waiting, a 
block long, every time they advertise. But 
you may make up your mind to it, dear, if 
you get a good cook, she’s wasteful or she’s 
lazy, or she’s irritable, or dirty, or she won't 
wait on table, or she slips out at night, and 
laughs under street lamps with some man or 
other! She’s always on your mind, and she’s 
always an irritation.” 

“It just shows what a hopelessly stupid 
class you have to deal with, Mother,” the 
younger Sandy had said. But at eighteen, she 
was not so sure. 

Alexandra frankly hated housework, and 
she did not know how to cook. She did not 
think it strange that it was hard to find a clever 
and well-trained young woman who would 
gladly spend all her time in housework and 
cooking for something less than three hundred 
dollars a year. Her eyes were beginning to be 
opened to the immense moral and social ques- 
tions that lie behind the simple preference of 
American girls to work for men rather than 
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for women. Household work was women’s 
sphere, Sandy reasoned, and they had made 
it a sphere insufferable to other women. Some- 
thing was wrong. 

Sandy was too young, and too mentally in- 
dependent, to enter very sympathetically into 
her mother’s side of the matter. The younger 
woman’s attitude was tinged with affectionate 
contempt, and when the stupidity of the maid, 
or the inconvenience of having no maid at all, 
interfered with the smooth current of her life, 
or her busy comings and goings, she became 
impatient and intolerant. 

“Other people manage!” said Alexandra. 

“Who, for instance?’ demanded her 
mother, in calm exasperation. 

“Oh, everyone—the Bernards, the Water- 
mans! Doilies and finger bowls, and Elsie in 
a cap and apron!” 

“But Doctor and Mrs. Bernard are old peo- 
ple, dear, and the Watermans are three busi- 
ness women—no lunch, no children, very little 
company!” 

“Well, Grace Elliot, then!’ 
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“With two maids, Sandy. That’s a very 
different matter!” 

“And is there any reason why we shouldn’t 
have two?” asked Sandy, with youthful logic. 

“Ah, well, there you come to the question 
of expense, dear!” And Mrs. Salisbury dis- 
missed the subject with a quiet air of triumph. 

But of course the topic came up again. It 
is the one household ghost that is never laid 
in such a family. Sometimes Kane Salisbury 
himself took a part in it. 

“Do you mean to tell me,’ he once de- 
manded, in the days of the dreadfully incom- 
petent maids who preceded Lizzie, “that it is 
becoming practically impossible to get a good 
general servant?” 

“Well, I wish you'd try it yourself,” his 
wife answered, grimly quiet. “It’s just about 
wearing me out! I don’t know what has be- 
come of the good old maid-of-all-work,” she 
presently pursued, with a sigh, “but she has 
simply vanished from the face of the earth. 
Even the greenest girls fresh from the other 
side begin to talk about having the washing 
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put out, and to have extra help come in to 
wash windows and beat rugs! I don’t know 
what we’re coming to—you teach them to tell 
a blanket from a sheet, and how to boil coffee, 
and set a table, and then away they go to get 
more money somewhere. Dear me! Your 
father’s mother used to have girls who had 
the wash on the line before eight o’clock z 

“Yes, but then Grandma’s house was 
simpler,” Sandy contributed, a little doubt- 
fully. “You know, Grandma never put on 
any style, Mother S 

“Her house was always one of the most 
comfortable, most hospitable——” 

“Yes, I know, Mother!’ Alexandra per- 
sisted eagerly. ‘But Fanny never had to an- 
swer the door, and Grandma used to let her 
leave the tablecloth on between meals— 
Grandma told me so herself !—and no fussing 
with doilies, or service plates under the soup 
plates, or glass saucers for dessert. And 
Grandma herself used to help wipe dishes, or 
sometimes set the table, and make the beds, 
if there was compan si 
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“That may be,” Mrs. Salisbury had the sat- 
isfaction of answering coldly. “Perhaps she 
did, although J never remember hearing her 
say so. But my mother always had colored 
servants, and I never saw her so much as dust 
the piano!” 

“T suppose we couldn’t simplify things, 
‘Sally? Cut out some of the extra touches?” 
suggested the head of the house. 

Mrs. Salisbury merely shook her head, com- 
pressing her lips firmly. It was quite difficult 
enough to keep things “nice,” with two grow- 
ing boys in the family, without encountering 
such opposition as this. A day or two later 
she went into New Troy, the nearest big city, 
and came back triumphantly with Lizzie. 

And at first Lizzie really did seem perfec- 
tion. It was some weeks before Mrs. Salis- 
bury realized that Lizzie was not truthful; ab- 
solutely reliable in money matters, yet Lizzie 
could not be believed in the simplest state- 
ment. Tasteless oatmeal, Lizzie glibly as- 
severated, had been well salted; weak coffee, 
or coffee as strong as brown paint, were the 
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fault of the pot. Lizzie, rushing through din- 
ner so that she might get out; Lizzie throwing 
out cold vegetables that “weren’t worth sav- 
ing”; Lizzie growing snappy and noisy at the 
first hint of criticism, somehow seemed worse 
sometimes than no servant at all. 

“IT wonder—if we moved into New Troy, 
Kane,” Mrs. Salisbury mused, “and got one 
of those wonderful modern apartments, with 
a gas stove, and a dumbwaiter, and hardwood 
floors, if Sandy and I couldn’t manage every- 
thing? With a woman to clean and dinners 
downtown now and then, and a waitress in 
for occasions.” 

“And me jumping up to change the salad 
plates, Mother!” Alexandra put in briskly. 
“And a pile of dishes to do every night!” 

“Gosh, let’s not move into the city 
protested Stanford. “No tennis, no canoe, no 
baseball!” 

“And we know everyone in River Falls, 
we’d have to keep coming out here for par- 
ties!’ Sandy added. 

“Well,” Mrs. Salisbury sighed, “I admit 
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that it is too much of a problem for me!” she 
said. “TI know that I married your father on 
twenty dollars a week,” she told the children 
severely, “and we lived in a dear little cottage, 
only eighteen dollars a month, and I did all 
my own work! And never in our lives have 
we lived so well. But the minute you get in- 
experienced help, your bills simply double, and 
inexperienced help means simply one annoy- 
ance after another. I give it up!” 

“Well, Pll tell you, Mother,’ Alexandra 
offered innocently; ‘perhaps we don’t sys- 
tematize enough ourselves. It ought to be all 
so well arranged and regulated that a girl 
would know what she was expected to do, and 
know that you had a perfect right to call 
her down for wasting or slighting things. 
Why couldn’t women—a bunch of women, 
say . 

“Why couldn’t they form a set of house- 
hold rules and regulations?” her mother inter- 
cepted smoothly. ‘“Because—it’s just one of 
the things that you young, inexperienced peo- 
ple can talk very easily about,” she interrupted 
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herself to say with feeling, “but it never seems 
to occur to any one of you that every house- 
hold has its different demands and regulations. 
The market fluctuates, the size of a family 
changes—fixed laws are impossible! No. Liz- 
zie is no worse than lots of others, better than 
the average. I shall hold on to her!” 

“Mrs. Sargent says that all these unneces- 
sary demands have been instituted and in- 
sisted upon by women,” said Alexandra. “She 
says that the secret of the whole trouble is 
that women try to live above their class, and 
make one servant appear to do the work of 
three 3 

The introduction of Mrs. Sargent’s name 





was not a happy one. 

“Ellen Sargent,” said Mrs. Salisbury icily, 
“is not a lady herself, in the true sense of the 
word, and she does very well to talk about 
class distinctions! She was his stenographer 
when Cyrus Sargent married her, and the 
daughter of a tannery hand. Now, just be- 
cause she has millions, I am not going to be 
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impressed by anything Ellen Sargent does or 
says!” 

“Mother, I don’t think she meant quality 
by ‘class,’’’ Sandy protested. ‘Everyone 
knows that Grandfather was General Stan- 
ford, and all that! But I think she meant, 
in a way, the money side of it, the financial 
division of people into classes!” 

“We won’t discuss her,” decided Mrs. Salis- 
bury majestically. “The money standard is 
one I am not anxious to judge my friends 
by!” 

Still, with the rest of the family, Mrs. 
Salisbury was relieved when Lizzie, shortly 
after this, decided of her own accord to ac- 
cept a better-paid position. “Unless, Mama 
says, you'd care to raise me to seven a week,” 
said Lizzie, in parting. 

“No, no, I cannot pay that,” Mrs. Salisbury 
said firmly and Lizzie accordingly left. 

Her place was taken by a middle-aged 
French woman, and whipped cream and the 
subtle flavor of sherry began to appear in the 
Salisbury bills of fare. Germaine had no idea 
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whatever of time, and Sandy perforce must 
set the table whenever there was a company 
dinner afoot, and lend a hand with the last 
preparations as well. The kitchen was never 
really in order in these days, but Germaine 
cooked deliciously, and Mrs. Salisbury gave 
eight dinners and a club luncheon during the 
month of her reign. Then the French woman 
grew more and more irregular as to hours, 
and more utterly unreliable as to meals; some- 
times the family fared delightfully, sometimes 
there was almost nothing for dinner. Ger- 
maine seemed to fade from sight, not entirely 
of her own volition, not really discharged; 
simply she was gone. <A Norwegian girl 
came next, a good-natured, blundering crea- 
ture whose English was just enough to utterly 
confuse herself and everyone else. Freda’s 
mistakes were not half so funny in the mak- 
ing as Alexandra made them in anecdotes 
afterward; and Freda was given to weird 
chanting, accompanying herself with a banjo, 
throughout the evenings. Finally a blonde 
giant known as “Freda’s cousin” came to see 
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her, and Kane Salisbury, followed by his 
elated and excited boys, had to eject Freda’s 
cousin early in the evening, while Freda wept 
and chattered to the ladies of the house. After 
that the cousin called often to ask for her, but 
Freda had vanished the day after this event, 
and the Salisburys never heard of her again. 

They tried another Norwegian, then a 
Polack, then a Scandinavian. Then they had 
a German man and wife for a week, a couple 
who asserted that they would work, without 
pay, for a good home. This was a most un- 
comfortable experience, unsuccessful from the 
first instant. Then came a low-voiced, good- 
natured South American negress, Marthe, not 
much of a cook, but willing and strong. 

July was mercilessly hot that year, thirty- 
one burning days of sunshine. Mrs. Salisbury 
was not a very strong woman, and she had a 
great many visitors to entertain. She kept 
Marthe, because the colored woman did not 
resent constant supervision, and an almost 
hourly change of plans. Mrs. Salisbury did 
almost all of the cooking herself, fussing for 
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hours in the hot kitchen over the cold meats 
and salads and ices that formed the little in- 
formal cold suppers to which the Salisburys 
loved to ask their friends on Saturday and 
Sunday nights. 

Alexandra helped fitfully. She would put 
her pretty head into the kitchen doorway, per- 
haps to find her mother icing cake. 

“Listen, Mother; I’m going over to Con’s. 
She’s got that new serve down to a fine point! 
And I’ve done the boys’ room and the guest 
room; it’s all ready for the Cutters. And I 
put towels and soap in the bathroom, only 
you'll have to have Marthe wipe up the floor 
and the tub.” 

“You're a darling child,” the mother would 
say gratefully. 

“Darling nothing!’ And Sandy, with her 
protest, would lay a cool cheek against her 
mother’s hot one. “Do you have to stay out 
here, Mother?’ she would ask resentfully. 
“Can’t the Culled Lady do this?” 

“Well, I left her to watch it, and it 
burned,” Mrs. Salisbury would say, “so now 
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it has to be pared and frosted. Such a bother! 
But this is the very last thing, dear. You run 
along; I'll be out of here in two minutes!” 

But it was always something more than two 
minutes. Sometimes even Kane Salisbury was 
led to protest. 

“Can’t we eat less, dear? Or differently? 
Isn’t there some simple way of managing this 
week-end supper business? Now, Brewer— 
Brewer manages it awfully well. He has his 
man set out a big cold roast or two, cheese, 
and coffee, and a bowlful of salad, and beer. 
He'll get a fruit pie from the club sometimes, 
or pastries, or a pot of marmalade = 

“Yes, indeed, we must try to simplify,” 
Mrs. Salisbury would agree brightly. But 
after such a conversation as this she would 
go over her accounts very soberly indeed. 
“Roasts—cheeses—fruit pies!’ she would say 
bitterly to herself. “Why is it that a man will 





spend as much on a single lunch for his 
friends as a woman is supposed to spend on 
her table for a whole week, and then ask her 
what on earth she has done with her money!” 
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“Kane, I wish you would go over my ac- 
counts,” she said one evening, in desperation. 
“Just suggest where you would cut down!” 

Mr. Salisbury ran his eye carelessly over 
the pages of the little ledger. 

“Roast beef, two-forty?” he presently read 
aloud, questioningly. 

“Twenty-two cents a pound,” his wife an- 
swered simply. But the man’s slight frown 
deepened. 

“Too much—too much!” he said, shaking 
his head. 

Mrs. Salisbury let him read on a moment, 
turn a page or two. Then she said, in a dead 
calm: 

“Do you think my roasts are too big, 
Kane?” 

“Too big? On the contrary,” her husband 
answered briskly, “I like a big roast. Some- 
times ours are skimpy-looking before they’re 
even cut!” 

“Well!” Mrs. Salisbury said triumphantly. 

Her smile apprised her husband that he was 
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trapped, and he put down the account book in 
natural irritation. 

“Well, my dear, it’s your problem!” he said 
unsympathetically, returning to his newspaper. 
“T run my business, I expect you to run yours! 
If we can’t live on our income, we’ll have to 
move to a cheaper house, that’s all, or take 
Stanford out of school and put him to work. 
Dickens says somewhere—and he never said 
a truer thing!” pursued the man of the house 
comfortably, “that, if you spend a sixpence 
less than your income every week, you are 
rich. If you spend a sixpence more, you never 
may expect to be anything but poor!” 

Mrs. Salisbury did not answer. She took 
up her embroidery, whose bright colors 
blurred and swam together through the tears 
that came to her eyes. 

“Never expect to feel anything but poor!’ 
she echoed sadly to herself. “I am sure I 
never do! Things just seem to run away with 
me; I can’t seem to get hold of them. I don’t 
see where it’s going to end!” 

“Mother,” said Alexandra, coming in from 
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the kitchen, “Marthe says that all that deli- 
cious chicken soup is spoiled. The idiot, she 
says that you left it in the pantry to cool, and 
she forgot to put it on the ice! Now, what 
shall we do, just skip soup, or get some beef 
extract and season it up?” 

“Skip soup,” said Mr. Salisbury cheerfully. 

“We can’t very well, dear,” said his wife 
patiently, “because the dinner is just soup and 
a fish salad, and one needs the hot start in a 
perfectly cold supper. No. Tl go out.” 

“Can’t you just tell me what to do?” asked 
Alexandra impatiently. 

But her mother had gone. The girl sat on 
the arm of the deserted chair, swinging an idle 
foot. 

“T wish I could cook!” she fretted. 

“Can’t you, Sandy?” her father asked. 

“Oh, some things! Rabbits and fudge and 
walnut wafers! But I mean that I wish I 
understood sauces and vegetables and season- 
ing, and getting things cooked all at the same 
moment! I don’t mean that I’d like to do it, 
but I would like to know how. Now, Mother’ll 
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scare up some perfectly delicious soup for din- 
ner, cream of something or other, and I could 
do it perfectly well, if only I knew how!” 

“Suppose I paid you a regular salary, 
Sandy 
the untiring hopefulness of the American fa- 
ther. But the girl interrupted vivaciously: 

“Dad, darling, that isn’t practical! I’d love 
it for about two days. Then we'd settle right 
down to washing dishes, and setting tables, 
and dusting and sweeping, and wiping up 
floors—horrors, horrors, horrors!” 

She left her perch to take in turn an arm 
of her father’s chair. 

“Well, what’s the solution, pussy?” asked 
Kane Salisbury, keenly appreciative of the 
nearness of her youth and beauty. 

“Tt isn’t that,’ said Sandy decidedly. “Of 
course,” she pursued, “the Gregorys get along 
without a maid, and use a fireless cooker, and 
drink cereal coffee, but admit, darling, that 
you'd rather have me useless and frivolous as 
I am!—than Gertrude or Florence or Wini- 
fred Gregory! Why, when Floss was mar- 





”’ her father was beginning, with 
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ried, Dad, Gertrude played the piano, for mu- 
sic, and for refreshments they had raspberry 
ice-cream and chocolate layer cake!” 

“Well, I like chocolate layer cake,’ ob- 
served her father mildly. “I thought that was 
a very pretty wedding; the sisters in their 
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light dresses 

“Dimity dresses at a wedding!” Alexandra 
reproached him, round-eyed. “And _ they 
are so boisterously proud of the fact that 
they live on their father’s salary,’ she went 
on, arranging her own father’s hair fastidi- 
ously; “it’s positively offensive the way they 
bounce up to change plates and tell you how 
to make the neck of mutton appetizing, or the 
heart of a cow, or whatever it is! And their 
father pushes the chairs back, Dad, and helps 
roll up the napkins—I’d die if you ever tried 
it!” 

“But they all work, too, don’t they?” 

“Work? Of course they work! And every 
cent of it goes into the bank. Winnie and 
Florence are buying gas shares, and Gertrude 
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means to have a year’s study in Europe, if 
you please!” 

“That doesn’t sound very terrible,” said 
Kane Salisbury, smiling. But some related 
thought darkened his eyes a moment later. 
“You wouldn’t have much gas stock if I was 
taken, Pussy,” said he. 

“No, darling, and let that be a lesson to you 
not to die!” his daughter said blithely. “But 
I could work, Dad,” she added more seriously, 
“if Mother didn’t mind so awfully. Not in 
the kitchen, but somewhere. I’d love to work 
in a settlement house.” 

“Now, there you modern girls are,” her 
father said. “Can’t bear to clear away the 
dinner plates in your own houses, yet you'll 
cheerfully suggest going to live in the filthiest 
parts of the city, working, as no servant is 
ever expected to work, for people you don’t 
know!” 

“T know it’s absurd,” Sandy agreed, smil- 
ing. Her answer was ready somewhere in her 
mind, but she could not quite find it. “But, 
you see, that’s a new problem,” she presently 
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offered, “that’s ours to-day, just as managing 
your house was Mother’s when she married 
you. Circumstances have changed. I couldn’t 
ever take up the kitchen question just as it 
presents itself to Mother. I—people my age 
don’t believe in a servant class. They just 
believe in a division of labor, all dignified. If 
some girl I knew, Grace or Betty, say, came 
into our kitchen—and that reminds me!” she 
broke off suddenly. 

“Of what?” 

“Why, of something Owen—Owen Sargent 
was saying a few days ago. His mother’s 
quite daffy about establishing social centers 
and clubs for servant girls, you know, and 
she’s gotten into this new thing, a sort of col- 
lege for servants. Now I'll ask Owen about 
it. Ill do that to-morrow. That’s just what 
Pll do!” 

“Tell me about it,” her father said. But 
Alexandra shook her head. 

“T don’t honestly know anything about it, 
Dad. But Owen had a lot of papers and a 
sort of prospectus. His mother was wishing 
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that she could try one of the graduates, but 
she keeps six or seven house servants, and it 
wouldn’t be practicable. But Pll see. I never 
thought of us! And I’ll bring Owen home to 
dinner to-morrow. Is that all right, Mother?” 
she asked, as her mother came back into the 
room. 

“Owen? Certainly, dear; we’re always glad 
to see him,” Mrs. Salisbury said, a shade too 
casually, in a tone well calculated neither to 
alarm nor encourage, balanced to keep events 
uninterruptedly in their natural course. But 
Alexandra was too deep in thought to notice 
a tone. 

“You'll see—this is something entirely new, 
and just what we need!” she said gaily. 


CHAPTER II 





CHAPTER If 


P2SOTIE constant visits of Owen Sar- 
Witss gent, had he been but a few years 
(ia older, and had Sandy been a few 
(B&G oh ") years older, would have filled 
Mrs. Salisbury’s heart with a wild maternal 
hope. As it was, with Sandy barely nineteen, 
and Owen not quite twenty-two, she felt 
more tantalizing discomfort in their friendship 
than satisfaction. Owen was a dear boy, queer, 
of course, but fine in every way, and Sandy 
was quite the prettiest girl in River Falls; but 
it was far too soon to begin to hope that they 
would do the entirely suitable and acceptable 
thing of falling in love with each other. “That 
would be quite too perfect!’ thought Mrs. 
Salisbury, watching them together. 

No; Owen was too rich to be overlooked by 
all sorts of other girls, scrupulous and un- 
scrupulous. Every time he went with his 
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mother for a week to Atlantic City or New 
York, Mrs. Salisbury writhed in apprehension 
of the thousand lures that must be spread on 
all sides about his lumbering feet. He was 
just the sweet, big, simple sort to be trapped 
by some little empty-headed girl, some little 
marplot clever enough to pretend an interest 
in the prison problem, or the free-milk prob- 
lem, or some other industrial problem in which 
Owen had seen fit to interest himself. And 
her lovely, dignified Sandy, reflected the 
mother, a match for him in every way, beauti- 
ful, good, clever, just the woman to win him, 
by her own charm and the charms of children 
and home, away from the somewhat unnatural 
interests with which he had surrounded him- 
self, must sit silent and watch him throw 
himself away. 

Sandy, of course, had never had any idea 
of Owen in this light, of that her mother was 
quite sure. Sandy treated him as she did her 
own brothers, frankly, despotically, delight- 
fully. And perhaps it was wiser, after all, 
not to give the child a hint, for it was evident 
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that the shy, gentle Owen was absolutely at 
home and happy in the Salisbury home; noth- 
ing would be gained by making Sandy feel 
self-conscious and responsible now. 

Mrs. Salisbury really did not like Owen 
Sargent very well, although his money made 
her honestly think she did. He had a wide, 
pleasant, but homely face, and an aureole of 
upstanding yellow hair, and a manner as un- 
affected as might have been expected from the 
child of his plain old genial father, and his 
mother, the daughter of a tanner. He lived 
alone, with his widowed mother, in a pleasant, 
old-fashioned house, set in park-like grounds 
that were the pride of River Falls. His 
mother often asked waitresses’ unions and 
fresh-air homes to make use of these grounds 
for picnics, but Mrs. Salisbury knew that the 
house belonged to Owen, and she liked to 
dream of a day when Sandy’s babies should 
tumble on those smooth lawns, and Sandy, 
erect and beautifully furred, should bring her 
own smart little motor car through that tall 
iron gateway. 
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These dreams made her almost effusive in 
her manner to Owen, and Owen, who was no 
fool, understood perfectly what she was think- 
ing of him; he understood his own energetic, 
busy mother; and he understood Sandy’s 
mother, too. He knew that his money made 
him well worth any mother’s attention. 

But, like her mother, he believed Sandy too 
young to have taken any cognizance of it. He 
thought the girl liked him as she liked anyone 
else, for his own value, and he sometimes 
dreamed shyly of her pleasure in suddenly 
realizing that Mrs. Owen Sargent would be a 
rich woman, the mistress of a lovely home, the 
owner of beautiful jewels. 

Both, however, were mistaken in Sandy. 
Her blue, blue eyes, so oddly effective under 
the silky fall of her straight, mouse-colored 
hair, were very keen. She knew exactly why 
her mother suggested that Owen should bring 
her here or there in the car, “Daddy and the 
boys and I will go in our old trap, just be- 
hind you!” She knew that Owen thought 
that her quick hand over his, in a game of 
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hearts, the thoughtful stare of her demure 
eyes, across the dinner table, the help she ac- 
cepted so casually, climbing into his big car— 
were all evidences that she was as unconscious 
of his presence as Stan was. But in reality 
the future for herself of which Sandy confi- 
dently dreamed was one in which, in all inno- 
cent complacency, she took her place beside 
Owen as his wife. Clumsy, wild-haired, bash- 
ful he might be at twenty-two, but the far- 
sighted Sandy saw him ten years, twenty years 
later, well groomed, assured of manner, de- 
votedly happy in his home life. She consid- 
ered him entirely unable to take care of him- 
self, he needed a good wife. And a good, 
true, devoted wife Sandy knew she would be, 
fulfilling to her utmost power all his lonely, 
little-boy dreams of birthday parties and 
Christmas revels. 

To do her justice, she really and deeply 
cared for him. Not with passion, for of that 
as yet she knew nothing, but with a real and 
absorbing affection. Sandy read “Love in a 
Valley” and the “Sonnets from the Portu- 
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guese” in these days, and thought of Owen. 
Now and then her well-disciplined little heart 
surprised her by an unexpected flutter in his 
direction. 

She duly brought him home with her to din- 
ner on the evening after her little talk with her 
parents. Owen was usually to be found 
browsing about the region where Sandy 
played marches twice a week for sewing 
classes in a neighborhood house. They often 
met, and Sandy sometimes went to have tea 
with his mother, and sometimes, as to-day, 
brought him home with her. 

Owen had with him the letters, pamphlets 
and booklet issued by the American School of 
Domestic Science, and after dinner, while the 
Salisbury boys wrestled with their lessons, the 
three others and Owen gathered about the 
drawing-room table, in the late daylight, and 
thoroughly investigated the new institution 
and its claims. Sandy wedged her slender 
little person in between the two men. Mrs. 
Salisbury sat near by, reading what was 
handed to her. The older woman’s attitude 
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was one of dispassionate unbelief; she smiled 
a benign indulgence upon these newfangled 
ideas. But in her heart she felt the stirring 
of feminine uneasiness and resentment. It 
was her sacred region, after all, into which 
these young people were probing so light- 
heartedly. These were her secrets that they 
were exploiting; her methods were to be dis- 
paraged, tossed aside. 

The booklet, with its imposing A.S.D.S. 
set out fair and plain upon a brown cover, was 
exhaustive. Its frontispiece was a portrait of 
one Eliza Slocumb Holley, founder of the 
school, and on its back cover it bore the vig- 
netted photograph of a very pretty graduate, 
in apron and cap, with her broom and feather 
duster. In between these two pictures were 
pages and pages of information, dozens of 
pictures. There were delightful long perspec- 
tives of model kitchens, of vegetable gardens, 
orchards, and dairies. There were pictures of 
girls making jam, and sterilizing bottles, and 
arranging trays for the sick. There were girls 
amusing children and making beds. There 
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were glimpses of the model flats, built into the 
college buildings, with gas stoves and dumb- 
waiters. And there were the usual pictures 
of libraries, and playgrounds, and _ tennis 
courts. 

“Such nice-looking girls!” said Sandy. 

“Oh, Mother says that they are splendid 
girls,” Owen said, bashfully eager, “just the 
kind that go in for trained nursing, you know, 
or stenography, or bookkeeping.” 

“They must be a solid comfort, those girls,” 
said Mrs. Salisbury, leaning over to read cer- 
tain pages with the others. “ ‘First year, 
she read aloud. “ “Care of kitchen, pantry, 
and utensils—fire-making—disposal of refuse 
—table-setting—service—care of furniture— 
cooking with gas—patent sweepers—sweeping 
—dusting—care of silver—bread—vegetables 
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—puddings 
“Help!” said Sandy. “It sounds like the 
essence of a thousand Mondays! No one 
could possibly learn all that in one year.” 
“Tt’s a long term, eleven months,” her fa- 
ther said, deeply interested. ‘“That’s not all 
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of the first year, either. But it’s all practical 
enough.” 

“What do they do the last year, Mother ?” 

Mrs. Salisbury adjusted her glasses. 

“*Third year,’’’ she read obligingly. “ ‘All 
soups, sauces, salads, ices and meats. Infant 
and invalid diet. Formal dinners, arranged by 
season. Budgets. Arrangement of work for 
one maid. Arrangement of work for two 
maids. Menus, with reference to expense, 
with reference to nourishment, with reference 
to attractiveness. Chart of suitable meals for 
children, from two years up. Table manners 
for children. Classic stories for children at 
bedtime. Flowers, their significance upon the 
table. Picnics ee 

“But, no; there’s something beyond that,” 
Owen said. Mrs. Salisbury turned a page. 

“‘Fourth Year. Post-graduate, not obli- 
gatory,”’ she read. “‘Unusual German, 
Italian, Russian and Spanish dishes. Transla- 
tion of menus. Management of laundries, ho- 
tels and institutions. Work of a chef. Work 
of subordinate cooks. Ordinary poisons. 
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Common dangers of canning. Canning for 
the market. Professional candy-making mye 

“Can you beat it!’ said Owen. 

“It’s extraordinary!’ Mrs. Salisbury con- 
ceded. Her husband asked the all-important 
question: 

“What do you have to pay for one of these 
paragons ?” 

“Tt’s all here,” Mrs. Salisbury said. But 
she was distracted in her search of a scale of 
prices by the headlines of the various pages. 
“*Rules Governing Employers,” she read, 
with amusement. “Isn’t this too absurd? 
‘Employers of graduates of the A.S.D.S. 
will kindly respect the conditions upon which, 
and only upon which, contracts are based.’ ” 
She glanced down the long list of items. “‘A 
comfortably furnished room,’ ” 
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she read at 
weekly half holiday—access to 
nearest public library or family library—op- 
portunity for hot bath at least twice weekly— 
two hours if possible for church attendance 
on Sunday—annual two weeks’ holiday, or two 
holidays of one week each—full payment of 
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salary in advance, on the first day of every 
month’—what a preposterous idea!” Mrs. 
Salisbury broke off to say. “How is one to 
know that she wouldn’t skip off on the sec- 
ond?” 

“In that case the school supplies you with 
another maid for the unfinished term,” ex- 
plained Sandy, from the booklet. 

“Well ” the lady was still a little unsat- 
isfied. “As if they didn’t have privileges 
enough now!” she said. “It’s the same old 
story: we are supposed to be pleasing them, 
not they us!” 

“In a family where no other maid is 
kept,’” read Alexandra, “‘a graduate will 
take entire charge of kitchen and dining room, 
go to market if required, do ordinary family 
washing and ironing, will clean bathroom 





daily, and will clean and sweep every other . 


room in the house, and the halls, once thor- 
oughly every week. She will be on hand to 
answer the door only one afternoon every 
week, besides Sunday nae 

“What!” ejaculated Mrs. Salisbury. 
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“T should like to know who does it on other 
days!” Alexandra added amazedly. 

“Don’t you think that’s ridiculous, Kane?” 
his wife asked eagerly. 

“We-el,’ the man of the house said tem- 
perately, “I don’t know that I do. You see, 
otherwise the girl has a string tied on her all 
the time. People in our position, after all, 
needn’t assume that we’re too good to open 
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our own door 

“That’s exactly it, sir,” Owen agreed 
eagerly; “Mother says that that’s one of the 
things that have upset the whole system for so 
long! Just the convention that a lady can’t 
open her own door——” 

“But we haven’t found the scale of wages 
yet——’”’ Mrs. Salisbury interrupted sweetly 
but firmly. Alexandra, however, resumed the 
recital of the duties of one maid. 

“<She will not be expected to assume the 
care of young children,’” she read, “nor to 
sleep in the room with them. She will not be 
expected to act as chaperone or escort at night. 
She ue 
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“It doesn’t say that, Sandy!” 

“Oh, yes, it does! And, listen! ‘Note. 
Employers are respectfully requested to main- 
tain as formal an attitude as possible toward 
the maid. Any intimacy, or exchange of con- 
fidences, is especially to be avoided’ ”—Alex- 
andra broke off to laugh, and her mother 
laughed with her, but indignantly. 

“TInsulting!”’ she said lightly. “Does: any- 
one suppose for an instant that this is a seri- 
ous experiment?” 

“Come, that doesn’t sound very ridiculous 
to me,” her husband said. “Plenty of women 
do become confidential with their maids, don’t 
they?” 

“Dear me, how much you do know about 
women!” Alexandra said, kissing the top of 
her father’s head. ‘“Aren’t you the bad old 
man!” 

“No; but one might hope that an institution 
of this kind would put the American servant 
in her place,” Mrs. Salisbury said seriously, 
“instead of flattering her and spoiling her be- 
yond all reason. I take my maid’s receipt for 
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salary in advance; I show her the bathroom 
and the library—that’s the idea, is it? Why, 
she might be a boarder! Next, they’ll be ask- 
ing for a place at the table and an hour’s prac- 
tice on the piano.” 

“Well, the original American servant, the 
‘neighbor’s girl,’ who came in to help during 
the haying season, and to put up the pre- 
serves, probably did have a place at the table,” 
Mr. Salisbury submitted mildly. 

“Mother thinks that America never will 
have a real servant class,’ Owen added uncer- 
tainly; “that is, until domestic service is ele- 
vated to the—the dignity of office work, don’t 
you know? Until it attracts the nicer class of 
women, don’t you know? Mother says that 
many a good man’s fear of old age would be 
lightened, don’t you know?—if he felt that, in 
case he lost his job, or died, his daughters 
could go into good homes, and grow up under 
the eye of good women, don’t you know?” 

“Very nice, Owen, but not very practical!” 
Mrs. Salisbury said, with her indulgent, 
motherly smile. ‘Oh, dear me, for the good 
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old days of black servants, and plenty of 
them!” she sighed. For though Mrs. Salis- 
bury had been born some years after the days 
of plenty known to her mother on her grand- 
father’s plantation, before the war, she was 
accustomed to detailed recitals of its gran- 
deurs. 

“Here we are!” said Alexandra, finding a 
particular page that was boldly headed 
“Terms, < 

“For a cook and general worker, no 
other help,’” she read, “ ‘thirty dollars per 
month Lig 

“Not so dreadful,’ her father said, pleas- 
antly surprised. 

“But, listen, Dad! Thirty dollars for a 
family of two, and an additional two dollars 
and a half monthly for each other member of 
the family. That would make ours thirty- 
seven dollars and a half, wouldn’t it?” she 
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computed swiftly. 

“Awful! Impossible!’ Mrs. Salisbury said 
instantly, almost in relief. The discussion 
made her vaguely uneasy. What did these 
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casual amateurs know about the domestic 
problem, anyway? Kane, who was always 
anxious to avoid details; Sandy, al! youthful 
enthusiasm and ignorance, and Owen Sargent, 
quoting his insufferable mother? For some 
moments she had been fighting an impulse to 
soothe them all with generalities. “Never 
mind; it’s always been a problem, and it al- 
ways will be! These new schemes are all very 
well, but don’t trouble your dear heads about 
it any longer!” 

Now she sank back, satisfied. The whole 
thing was but a mad, utopian dream. Thirty- 
seven dollars indeed! “Why, one could get 
two good servants for that!’ thought Mrs. 
Salisbury, with the same sublime faith with 
which she had told her husband, in poorer 
days, years ago, that, if they could but afford 
her, she knew they could get a “fine girl” for 
three dollars a week. The fact that the “fine 
girl” did not apparently exist did not at all 
shake Mrs. Salisbury’s confidence that she 
could get two “good girls.” Her hope in the 
untried solution rose with every failure. 
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“Thirty-seven is steep,” said Kane Salis- 
bury slowly. “However! What do we pay 
now, Mother ?” 

“Five a week,” said that lady inflexibly. 

“But we paid Germaine more,” said Alexan- 
dra eagerly. “And didn’t you pay Lizzie six 
and a half?” 

“The last two months I did, yes,” her 
mother agreed unwillingly. “But that comes 
only to twenty-six or seven,” she added. 

“But, look here,” said Owen, reading. 
“Here it says: ‘Note. Where a graduate is 
required to manage on a budget, it is com- 
puted that she saves the average family from 
two to seven dollars weekly on food and fuel 
bills.’ ” 

“Now that begins to sound like horse 
sense,” Mr. Salisbury began. But the mistress 
of the house merely smiled, and shook a dubi- 
ous head, and the younger members of the 
family here created a diversion by reminding 
their sister’s guest, with animation, that he had 
half-asked them to go out for a short ride in 
his car. Alexandra accordingly ran for a veil, 
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and the young quartette departed with much 
noise, Owen stuffing his pamphlets and booklet 
into his pocket before he went. 

Mr. and Mrs. Salisbury settled down con- 
tentedly to double Canfield, the woman crush- 
ing out the last flicker of the late topic with a 
placid shake of the head, when the man asked 
her for her honest opinion of the American 
School of Domestic Science. “I don’t truly 
think it’s at all practical, dear,” said Mrs. 
Salisbury regretfully. “But we might watch 
it for a year or two and go into the question 
again some time, if you like. Especially if 
some one else has tried one of these maids, 
and we have had a chance to see how it goes!’ 

The very next morning Mrs. Salisbury 
awakened with a dull headache. Hot sunlight 
was streaming into the bedroom, an odor of 
coffee, drifting upstairs, made her feel sud- 
denly sick. Her first thought was that she 
could not have Sandy’s two friends to lunch- 
eon, and she could not keep a shopping and 
tea engagement with a friend of her own! 
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She might creep through the day somehow, 
but no more. 

She dressed slowly, fighting dizziness, and 
went slowly downstairs, sighing at the sight 
of disordered music and dust in the dining- 
room, the sticky chafing-dish and piled plates 
in the pantry. In the kitchen was a litter of 
milk bottles, saucepans, bread and crumbs and 
bread knife encroaching upon a basket of 
spilled berries, egg shells and melting bacon. 
The blue sides of the coffee-pot were stained 
where the liquid and grounds had bubbled 
over it. Marthe was making toast, the long 
fork jammed into a plate hole of the range. 
Mrs. Salisbury thought that she had never 
seen sunlight so mercilessly hot and bright 





before 

“Rotten coffee!” said Mr. Salisbury cheer- 
fully, when his wife took her place at the 
table. 

“And she never uses the poacher!” Alex- 
andra added reproachfully. ‘And she says 
that the cream is sour because the man leaves 
it at half-past four, right there in the sunniest 
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corner of the porch—can’t he have a box or 
something, Mother?” 

“Gosh, I wouldn’t care what she did if she’d 
get a move on,” said Stanford frankly. “She’s 
probably asleep out there, with her head in 
the frying pan!” 

Mrs. Salisbury went into the kitchen again. 
She had to pause in the pantry because the 
bright squares of the linoleum, and the brassy 
faucets, and the glare of the geraniums out- 
side the window semed to rush together for a 
second. 

Marthe was on the porch, exchanging a few 
gay remarks with the garbage man before 
shutting the side door after him. The big 
stove was roaring hot, a thick odor of boiling 
clothes showed that Marthe was ready for her 
cousin Nancy, the laundress, who came once a 
week. A saucepan deeply gummed with cereal 
was soaking beside the hissing and smoking 
frying pan. Mrs. Salisbury moved the frying 
pan, and the quick heat of the coal fire rushed 





up at her face 
“Why,” she whispered, opening anxious 
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eyes after what seemed a long time, “who 
fainted ?” 

A wheeling and rocking mass of light and 
shadow resolved itself into the dining-room 
walls, settled and was still. She felt the soft 
substance of a sofa pillow under her head, the 
hard lump that was her husband’s arm sup- 
porting her shoulders. 

“That’s it—now she’s all right!” said Kane 
Salisbury, his kind, concerned face just above 
her own. Mrs. Salisbury shifted heavy, 
languid eyes, and found Sandy. 

“Darling, you fell!’ the daughter whis- 
pered. White-lipped, pitiful, with tears still 
on her round cheeks, Sandy was fanning her 
mother with a folded newspaper. 

“Well, how silly of me!” Mrs. Salisbury 
said weakly. She sighed, tried too quickly to 
sit up, and fainted quietly away again. 

This time she opened her eyes in her own 
bed, and was made to drink something sharp 
and stinging, and directed not to talk. While 
her husband and daughter were hanging up 
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things, and reducing the tumbled room to or- 
der, the doctor arrived. 

“Dr. Hollister, I call this an imposition!” 
protested the invalid smilingly. “I have been 
doing a little too much, that’s all! But don’t 
you dare say the word rest-cure to me again!” 

But Doctor Hollister did not smile; there 
was no smiling in the house that day. 

“Mother may have to go away,” Alexandra 
told anxious friends, very sober, but com- 
posed. ‘Mother may have to take a rest- 
cure,” she said a day or two later. 

“But you won't let them send me to a hos- 
pital again, Kane?” pleaded his wife one even- 
ing. “I almost die of lonesomeness, wonder- 
ing what you and the children are doing! 
Couldn’t I just lie here? Marthe and Sandy 
can manage somehow, and I promise you I 
truly won’t worry, just lie here like a queen!” 

“Well, perhaps we'll give you a trial,” 
smiled Kane Salisbury, very much enjoying an 
hour of quiet, at his wife’s bedside. “But 
don’t count on Marthe. She’s going.” 

“Marthe is?” Mrs. Salisbury only leaned 
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a little more heavily on the strong arm that 
held her, and laughed comfortably. “I refuse 
to concern myself with such sordid matters,” 
she said. “But why?” 

“Because I’ve got a new girl, hon.” 

“You have!” She shifted about to stare at 
him, aroused by his tone. Light came. 
“You've not gotten one of those college cooks, 
have you, Kane?” she demanded. “Oh, Kane! 
Not at thirty-seven dollars a month! Oh, you 
have, you wicked, extravagant boy!” 

“Cheaper than a trained nurse, petty!” 

Mrs. Salisbury was still shaking a scan- 
dalized head, but he could see the pleasure and 
interest in her eyes. She sank back in her 
pillows, but kept her thin fingers gripped 
tightly over his. 

“How you do spoil me, Tip!” The name 
took him back across many years to the little 
eighteen-dollar cottage and the days before 
Sandy came. He looked at his wife’s frail 
little figure, the ruffled frills that showed un- 
der her loose wrapper, at throat and elbows. 
There was something girlish still about her 
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hanging dark braid, her big eyes half visible in 
the summer twilight. 

“Well, you may depend upon it, you’re in 
for a good long course of spoiling now, Miss 
Sally!” said he. 
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TERUSTINE HARRISON, graduate 
od servant of the American School 
of Domestic Science, arrived the 

wo next day. If Mrs. Salisbury was 
half consciously cherishing an expectation of 
some one as crisp and cheerful as a trained 
nurse might have been, she was disappointed. 
Justine was simply a nice, honest-looking 
American country girl, in a cheap, neat, brown 
suit and a dreadful hat. She smiled appre- 
ciatively when Alexandra showed her her at- 
tractive little room, unlocked what Sandy saw 
to be a very orderly trunk, changed her hot 
suit at once for the gray gingham uniform, 
and went to Mrs. Salisbury’s room with great 
composure, for instructions. In passing, Alex- 
andra—feeling the situation to be a little odd, 
yet bravely, showed her the back stairway and 
63 
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the bathroom, and murmured something about 
books being in the little room off the drawing- 
room downstairs. Justine smiled brightly. 

“Oh, I brought several books with me,” she 
said, “and I subscribe to two weekly maga- 
zines and one monthly. So usually I have 
enough to read.” 

“How do you do? You look very cool and 
comfortable, Justine. Now, you'll have to 
find your own way about downstairs. You'll 
see the coffee next to the bread box, and the 
brooms are in the laundry closet. Just do the 
best you can. Mr. Salisbury likes dry toast 
in the morning—eggs in some way. We get 
eggs from the milkman; they seem fresher. 
But you have to tell him the day before. And 
I understood that you’ll do most of the wash- 
ing? Yes. My old Nancy was here day be- 
fore yesterday, so there’s not much this 
week.” It was in some such disconnected 
strain as this that Mrs. Salisbury welcomed 
and initiated the new maid. 

Justine bowed reassuringly. ‘ 

“T’ll find everything, Madam. And do you 
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wish me to manage and to market for awhile 
until you are about again?” 

The invalid sent a pleading glance to Sandy. 

“Oh, I think my daughter will do that,” she 
said. 

“Oh, now, why, Mother?” Sandy asked, in 
affectionate impatience. “I don’t begin to 
know as much about it as Justine propery 
does. Why not let her?” 

“If Madam will simply tell me what sum 
she usually spends on the table,” said Justine, 
“T will take the matter in hand.” 

Mrs. Salisbury hesitated. This was the 
very stronghold of her authority. It seemed 
terrible to her, indelicate, to admit a stranger. 

“Well, it varies a little,” she said restlessly. 
“T am not accustomed to spending a set sum.” 
She addressed her daughter. ‘You see, I’ve 
been paying Nancy every week, dear,” said 
she, “and the other laundry. And little things 
come up——” 

“What sum would be customary, in a fam- 
ily this size?” Alexandra asked briskly of the 
graduate servant. 
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Justine was business-like. 

“Seven dollars for two persons is the 
smallest sum we are allowed to handle,” she 
said promptly. “After that each additional 
person calls for three dollars weekly in our 
minimum scale. Four or five dollars a week 
per person, not including the maid, is the 
usual allowance.” 

“Mercy! Would that be twenty dollars for 
table alone?” the mistress asked. “It is never 
that now, I think. Perhaps twice a week,” she 
said, turning to Alexandra, “‘your father gives 
me five dollars at the breakfast table——” 

“But, Mother, you telephone and charge at 
the market, and Lewis & Sons, too, don’t 
you?” Sandy asked. 

“Well, yes, that’s true. Yes, I suppose it 
comes to fully twenty-five dollars a week, 
when you think of it. Yes, it probably comes 
to more. But it never seems so much, some- 
how. Well, suppose we say twenty-five me 

“Twenty-five, Pll tell Dad.” Alexandra 
confirmed it briskly. 

“T used to keep accounts, years ago,” Mrs. 
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Salisbury said plaintively. ‘Your father. ‘i 
and again she turned to her daughter, as if to 
make this revelation of her private affairs less 
distressing by so excluding the stranger. 
“Your father has always been the most gener- 
ous of men,” she said; “he always gives me 
more money if I need it, and I try to do the 
best I can.” And a little annoyed, in her weak- 
ness and helplessness by this business talk, she 
lay back on her pillow, and closed her eyes. 

“Twenty-five a week, then!” Alexandra 
said, closing the talk by jumping up from a 
seat on her mother’s bed, and kissing the in- 
valid’s eyes in parting. Justine, who had re- 
mained standing, followed her down to the 
kitchen, where, with cheering promptitude, the 
new maid fell upon preparations for dinner. 
Alexandra rather bashfully suggested what 
she had vaguely planned for dinner; Justine 
nodded intelligently at each item; presently 
Alexandra left her, busily making butter-balls, 
and went upstairs to report. 

“Nothing sensational about her,” said Sandy 
to her mother, “but she takes hold! She’s got 
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some bleaching preparation of soda or some- 
thing drying on the sink-board; she took the 
shelf out of the icebox the instant she opened 
it, and began to scour it while she talked. 
She’s got a big blue apron on, and she’s hung 
a nice clean white one on the pantry door.” 

There was nothing sensational about the 
tray which Justine carried up to the sick room 
that evening—nothing sensational in the din- 
ner which was served to the diminished fam- 
ily. But the Salisbury family began that 
night to speak of Justine as the “Treasure.” 

“Everything hot and well seasoned and 
nicely served,” said the man of the house in 
high satisfaction, “and the woman looks like a 
servant, and acts like one. Sandy says she’s 
turning the kitchen upside down, but, I say, 
give her her head!” 

The Treasure, more by accident than de- 
sign, was indeed given her head in the weeks 
that followed, for Mrs. Salisbury steadily de- 
clined into a real illness, and the worried fam- 
ily was only too glad to delegate all the do- 
mestic problems to Justine. The invalid’s con- 
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dition, from “nervous breakdown” became 
> and August was made 
terrible for the loving little group that watched 
her by the cruel fight with typhoid fever into 
which Mrs. Salisbury’s exhausted little body 
was drawn. Weak as she was physically, her 
spirit never failed her; she met the over- 


“nervous prostration,’ 


whelming charges bravely, rallied, sank, ral- 
lied again and lived. Alexandra grew thin, 
if prettier than ever, and Owen Sargent grew 
bold and big and protecting to meet her need. 
The boys were “angels,” their sister said, 
helpful, awed and obedient, but the children’s 
father began to stoop a little and to show 
gray in the thick black hair at his temples. 
Soberly, sympathetically, Justine steered her 
own craft through all the storm and confu- 
sion of the domestic crisis. Trays appeared 
and disappeared without apparent effort. Hot 
and delicious meals were ready at the ap- 
pointed hours, whether the pulse upstairs went 
up or down. Tradespeople were paid; there 
was always ice; there was always hot water. 
The muffled telephone never went unanswered, 
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the doctor never had to ring twice for ad- 
mittance. If fruit was sent up to the invalid, 
it was icy cold; if soup was needed, it ap- 
peared, smoking hot, and guiltless of even one 
floating pinpoint of fat. 

Alexandra and the trained nurse always 
found the kitchen the same: orderly, aired, si- 
lent, with Justine, a picture of domestic effi- 
ciency, sitting by the open window, or on the 
shady side porch, shelling peas or peeling ap- 
ples, or perhaps wiping immaculate glasses 
with an immaculate cloth at the sink. The 
ticking clock, the shining range, the sunlight 
lying in clean-cut oblongs upon the bright 
linoleum, Justine’s smoothly braided hair and 
crisp percales, all helped to form a picture 
wonderfully restful and reassuring in troubled 
days. 

Alexandra, tired with a long vigil in the 
sick room, liked to slip down late at night, to 
find Justine putting the last touches to the 
day’s good work. A clean checked towel 
would be laid over the rising, snowy mound 
of dough; the bubbling oatmeal was locked in 
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the fireless cooker, doors were bolted, window 
shades drawn. There was an admirable pre- 
cision about every move the girl made. 

The two young women liked to chat to- 
gether, and sometimes, when some important 
message took her to Justine’s door in the 
evening, Alexandra would linger, pleasantly 
affected by the trim little apartment, the roses 
in a glass vase, Justine’s book lying open-faced 
on the bed, or her unfinished letter waiting on 
the table. For all exterior signs, at these 
times, she might have been a guest in the 
house. 

Promptly, on every Saturday evening, the 
Treasure presented her account book to Mr. 
Salisbury. There was always a small balance, 
sometimes five dollars, sometimes one, but 
Justine evidently had well digested Dickens’ 
famous formula for peace of mind. 

“You're certainly a wonder, Justine!” said 
the man of the house more than once. “How 
do you manage it?” 

“Oh, I cut down in dozens of ways,” the 
girl returned, with her grave smile. “You 
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don’t notice it, but I know. You have kidney 
stews, and onion soups, and cherry pies, in- 
stead of melons and steaks and ice-cream, 
that’s all!’ 

“And everyone just as well pleased,” he 
said, in real admiration. “I congratulate you.” 

“It’s only what we are all taught at col- 
lege,” Justine assured him. “I’m just doing 
what they told me to! It’s my business.” 

“It’s pretty big business, and it’s been wait- 
ing a long while,” said Kane Salisbury. 


When Mrs. Salisbury began to get well, she 
began to get very hungry. This was plain 
sailing for Justine, and she put her whole heart 
into the dainty trays that went upstairs three 
times a day. While she was enjoying them, 
Mrs. Salisbury liked to draw out her clever 
maid, and the older woman and the young one 
had many a pleasant talk together. Justine 
told her mistress that she had been country- 
born and bred, and had grown up with a coun- 
try girl’s longing for nice surroundings and 
education of the better sort. 
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“My name is not Justine at all,” she said 
smilingly, “nor Harrison, either, although I 
chose it because I have cousins of that name. 
We are all given names when we go to col- 
lege and take them with us. Until the work 
is recognized, as it must be some day, as dig- 
nified and even artistic, we are advised to sink 
our own identities in this way.” 

“You mean that Harrison isn’t your name?” 
Mrs. Salisbury felt this to be really a little 
alarming, in some vague way. 

“Oh, no! And Justine was given me as a 
number might have been.” 

“But what is your name?” The question 
fell from Mrs. Salisbury as naturally as an 
“Ouch!” would have fallen had somebody 
dropped a lighted match on her hand. “I had 
no idea of that!” she went on artlessly. “But 
I suppose you told Mr. Salisbury ?” 

The luncheon was finished, and now Justine 
stood up, and picked up the tray. 

“No. That’s the very point. We use our 
college names,” she reiterated simply. “Will 
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you let me bring you up a little more custard, 
Madam?” 

“No, thank you,” Mrs. Salisbury said, after 
a second’s pause. She looked a little thought- 
ful as Justine walked away. There is no real 
reason why one’s maid should not wear an 





assumed name, of course. Still 

“What a ridiculous thing that college must 
be!” said Mrs. Salisbury, turning comfortably 
in her pillows. “But she certainly is a splen- 
did cook!” 

About this point, at least, there was no argu- 
ment. Justine did not need cream or sherry, 
chopped nuts or mushroom sauces to make 
simple food delicious. She knew endless ways 
in which to serve food; potatoes became a 
nightly surprise, macaroni was never the same, 
rice had a dozen delightful roles. Because the 
family enjoyed her maple custard or almond 
cake, she did not, as is the habit with cooks, 
abandon every other flavoring for maple or 
almond. She was following a broader sched- 
ule than that supplied by the personal tastes 
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of the Salisburys, and she went her way se- 
renely. 

Not so much as a teaspoonful of cold 
spinach was wasted in these days. Justine’s 
“left-over” dishes were quite as good as any- 
thing else she cooked; her artful combinations, 
her garnishes of pastry, her illusive seasoning, 
her enveloping and varied sauces disguised and 
transformed last night’s dinner into a real 
feast to-night. 

The Treasure went to market only twice a 
week, on Saturdays and Tuesdays. She 
planned her meals long beforehand, with the 
aid of charts brought from college, and paid 
cash for everything she bought. She always 
carried a large market basket on her arm on 
these trips, and something in her trim, strong 
figure and clean gray gown, as she started off, 
appealed to a long-slumbering sense of house- 
holder’s pride in Mr. Salisbury. It seemed 
good to him that a person who worked so hard 
for him and for his should be so bright and 
contented looking, should like her life so well. 
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Late in September Mrs. Salisbury came 
downstairs again to a spotless drawing-room 
and a dining-room gay with flowers. Dinner 
was a little triumph, and after dinner she was 
escorted to a deep chair, and called upon to 
admire new papers and hangings, cleaned rugs 
and a newly polished floor. 

“You are wonderful, wonderful people, 
said the convalescent, smil- 
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every one of you 
ing eyes roving about her. “Grass paper, 
Kane, and such a dear border!’ she said. 
“And everything feeling so clean! And my 
darling girl writing letters and seeing people 
all these weeks! And my boys so good! And 
dear old Daddy carrying the real burden for 
everyone—what a dreadfully spoiled woman I 
am! And Justine—come here a minute, Jus- 
tine as 

The Treasure, who was clearing the dining- 
room table, came in, and smiled at the pretty 
group, mother and father, daughter and sons, 
all rejoicing in being well and together again. 

“T don’t know how I am ever going to thank 
you, Justine,” said Mrs. Salisbury, with a little 
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“You're certainly a wonder, Justine!” 
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emotion. She took the girl’s hand in both her 
transparent white ones. ‘Do believe that I 
appreciate it,” she said. “It has been a com- 
fort to me, even when I was sickest, even when 
I apparently didn’t know anything, to know 
that you were here, that everything was run- 
ning smoothly and comfortably, thanks to you. 
We could not have managed without you!” 

Justine returned the finger pressure warmly, 
also a little stirred. 

“Why, it’s been a real pleasure,” she said 
a little huskily. She had to accept a little 
chorus of thanks from the other members of 
the family before, blushing very much and 
smiling, too, she went back to her work. 

“She really has managed everything,” Kane 
Salisbury told his wife later. “She handles 
all the little monthly bills, telephone and gas 
and so on; seems to take it as a matter of 
course that she should.” 

“And what shall I do now, Kane? Go on 
that way, for a while anyway?” asked his 
wife. 

“Oh, by all means, dear! You must take 
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things easy for a while. By degrees you can 
take just as much or as little as you want, 
with the managing.” 

“You dear old idiot,” the lady said tenderly, 
“don’t worry about that! It will all come 
about quite naturally and pleasantly.” 

Indeed, it was still a relief to depend heav- 
ily upon Justine. Mrs. Salisbury was quite 
bewildered by the duties that rose up on every 
side of her; Sandy’s frocks for the fall, the 
boys’ school suits, calls that must be made, 
friends who must be entertained, and the open- 
ing festivities of several clubs to which she 
belonged. 

She found things running very smoothly 
downstairs, there seemed to be not even the 
tiniest flaw for a critical mistress to detect, 
and the children had added a bewildering num- 
ber of new names to their lists of favorite 
dishes. Justine was asked over and over again 
for her Manila curry, her beef and kidney pie, 
her scones and German fruit tarts, and for a 
brown and crisp and savory dish in which the 
mistress of the house recognized, under the 
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title of chow farci, an ordinary cabbage as 
a foundation. 

“Oh, let’s not have just chickens or beef,” 
Sandy would plead when a company dinner 
was under discussion. “Let’s have one of 
Justine’s fussy dishes. Leave it to Justine!” 

For the Treasure obviously enjoyed com- 
pany dinner parties, and it was fascinating to 
Sandy to see how methodically, and with what 
delightful leisure, she prepared for them. Two 
or three days beforehand her cake-making, sil- 
ver-polishing, sweeping and cleaning were well 
under way, and the day of the event itself was 
no busier than any other day. 

Yet it was on one of these occasions that 
Mrs. Salisbury first had what she felt was 
good reason to criticize Justine. During a 
brief absence from home of both boys, their 
mother planned a rather formal dinner. Four 
of her closest friends, two couples, were asked, 
and Owen Sargent was invited by Sandy to 
make the group an even eight. This was as 
many as the family table accommodated com- 
fortably, and seemed quite an event. Ordi- 
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narily the mistress of the house would have 
been fussing for some days beforehand, in her 
anxiety to have everything go well, but now, 
with Justine’s brain and Justine’s hands in 
command of the kitchen end of affairs, she 
went to the other extreme, and did not give 
her own and Sandy’s share of the preparations 
a thought until the actual day of the dinner. 

For, as was stipulated in her bond, except 
for a general cleaning once a week, the Treas- 
ure did no work downstairs outside of the din- 
ing-room and kitchen, and made no beds at 
any time. This meant that the daughter of the 
house must spend at least an hour every morn- 
ing in bed-making, and perhaps another fifteen 
minutes in that mysteriously absorbing busi- 
ness known as “straightening” the living room. 
Usually Sandy was very faithful to these du- 
ties; more, she whisked through them cheer- 
fully, in her enthusiastic eagerness that the 
new domestic experiment should prove a suc- 
cess. 

But for a morning or two before this par- 
ticular dinner she had shirked her work. Per- 
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haps the novelty of it was wearing off a little. 
There was a tennis tournament in progress at 
the Burning Woods Country Club, two miles 
away from River Falls, and Sandy, who was 
rather proud of her membership in this very 
smart organization, did not want to miss a mo- 
ment of it. Breakfast was barely over before 
somebody’s car was at the door to pick up 
Miss Salisbury, who departed in a whirl of 
laughter and a flutter of bright veils, to be 
gone, sometimes, for the entire day. 

She had gone in just this way on the morn- 
ing of the dinner, and her mother, who had 
quite a full program of her own for the 
morning, had had breakfast in bed. Mrs. 
Salisbury came downstairs at about ten o’clock 
to find the dining-room airing after a sweep- 
ing; curtains pinned back, small articles cov- 
ered with a dust cloth, chairs at all angles. 
She went on to the kitchen, where Justine was 
beating mayonnaise. 

“Don’t forget chopped ice for the shaker, 
the last thing,’ Mrs. Salisbury said, adding, 
with a little self-conscious rush, “And, oh, by 
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the way, Justine, I see that Miss Alexandra 
has gone off again, without touching the liv- 
ing room. Yesterday I straightened it a little 
bit, but I have two club meetings this morn- 
ing, and I’m afraid I must fly. If—if she 
comes in for lunch, will you remind her of it?” 

“Will she be back for lunch? I thought she 
said she would not,” Justine said, in honest 
surprise. 

“No; come to think of it, she won’t,” her 
mother admitted, a little flatly. “She put her 
room and her brothers’ room in order,” she 
added inconsequently. 

Justine did not answer, and Mrs. Salisbury 
went slowly out of the kitchen, annoyance ris- 
ing in her heart. It was all very well for 
Sandy to help out about the house, but this in- 
flexible idea of holding her to it was nonsense! 

Ruffled, she went up to her room. Justine 
had carried away the breakfast tray, but there 
were towels and bath slippers lying about, a 
litter of mail on the bed, and Mr. Salisbury’s 
discarded linen strewn here and there. The 
dressers were in disorder, window curtains 
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were pinned back for more air, and the cover- 
ings of the twin beds thrown back and trailing 
on the floor. Fifteen minutes’ brisk work 
would have straightened the whole, but Mrs. 
Salisbury could not spare the time just then. 
The morning was running away with alarm- 
ing speed; she must be dressed for a meeting 
at eleven o’clock, and, like most women of her 
age, she found dressing a slow and trouble- 
some matter; she did not like to be hurried 
with her brushes and cold creams, her ruffles 
and veil. 

The thought of the unmade beds did not 
really trouble her when, trim and dainty, she 
went off in a friend’s car to the club at eleven 
o’clock, but when she came back, nearly two 
hours later, it was distinctly an annoyance to 
find her bedroom still untouched. She was 
tired then, and wanted her lunch; but instead 
she replaced her street dress with a loose house 
gown, and went resolutely to work. 

Musing over her solitary luncheon, she 
found the whole thing a little absurd. There 
was still the drawing-room to be put in order, 
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and no reason in the world why Justine should 
not do it. The girl was not overworked, and 
she was being paid thirty-seven dollars and 
fifty cents every month! Justine was big and 
strong, she could toss the little extra work off 
without any effort at all. 

She wondered why it is almost a physical 
impossibility for a nice woman to ask a maid 
the simplest thing in the world, if she is fairly 
certain that that maid will be ungracious about 
it. 

“Dear me!” thought Mrs. Salisbury, eating 
her chop and salad, her hot muffin and tart 
without much heart to appreciate these delica- 
cies, ““How much time I have spent in my life, 
going through imaginary conversations with 
maids! Why couldn’t I just step to the pantry 
door arid say, in a matter-of-fact tone, ‘I’m 
afraid I must ask you to put the sitting-room 
in order, Justine. Miss Sandy has apparently 
forgotten all about it. Ill see that it doesn’t 
occur again.’ And I could add—now that I 
think of it—‘T will pay you for your extra 
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time, if you like, and if you will remind me 
at the end of the month.’ ” 

“Well, she may not like it, but she can’t re- 
fuse,” was her final summing up. She went 
out to the kitchen with a deceptive air of com- 
posure. 

Justine’s occupation, when Mrs. Salisbury 
found her, strengthened the older woman’s 
resolutions. The maid, in a silent and spotless 
kitchen, was writing a letter. Sheets of paper 
were strewn on the scoured white wood of the 
kitchen table; the writer, her chin cupped in 
her hand, was staring dreamily out of the 
kitchen window. She gave her mistress an ab- 
sent smile, then laid down her pen and stood 
up. 

“T’m writing here,” she explained, “‘so that 
I can catch the milkman for the cream.” 

Mrs. Salisbury knew that it was useless to 
ask if everything was in readiness for the 
evening’s event. From where she stood she 
could see piles of plates already neatly ranged 
in the warming oven, peeled potatoes were 
soaking in ice water in a yellow bowl, and the 
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parsley that would garnish the big platter was 
ready, crisp and fresh in a glass of water. 

“Well, you look nice and peaceful,” smiled 
the mistress. “I am just going to dress for a 
little tea, and I may have to look in at the 
opening of the Athenzeum Club,” she went on, 
fussing with a frill at her wrist, “so I may be 
as late as five. But I'll bring some flowers 
when I come. Miss Alexandra will probably 
be at home by that time, but if she isn’t—if 
she isn’t, perhaps you would just go in and 
straighten the living room, Justine? I put 
things somewhat in order yesterday, and 
dusted a little, but, of course, things get scat- 
tered about, and it needs a little attention. She 
may of course be back in time to do it a 

Her voice drifted away into casual silence. 
She looked at Justine expectantly, confidently. 
The maid flushed uncomfortably. 
she said frankly. “But that’s 
against one of our rules, you know. Iam not 
supposed to a 

“Not ordinarily, I understand that,’ Mrs. 
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“Tm sorry,’ 
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Salisbury agreed quickly. “But in an emer- 
gency: 4 

Again she hesitated. And Justine, with the 
maddening gentleness of the person prepared 
to carry a point at all costs, answered again: 

“Tt’s the rule. I’m sorry; but I am not sup- 
posed to.” 

“I should suppose that you were in my 
house to make yourself useful to me,” Mrs. 
Salisbury said coldly. She used a tone of quiet 
dignity; but she knew that she had had the 
worst of the encounter. She was really a little 
dazed by the firmness of the rebuff. 

“They make a point of our keeping to the 
letter of the law,” Justine explained. 

“Not knowing what my particular needs 
are, nor how I like my house to be run, is that 
it?” the other woman asked shrewdly. 

“Well ” Justine hung upon an em- 
barrassed assent. ‘But perhaps they won’t be 
so firm about it as soon as the school is really 
established,” she added eagerly. 

“No; I think they will not!’ Mrs. Salisbury 
agreed with a short laugh, “inasmuch as they 
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cannot, if they ever hope to get any foothold 
at all!” 

And she left the kitchen, feeling that in the 
last remark at least she had scored, yet very 
angry at Justine, who made this sort of war- 
fare necessary. 

“Tf this sort of thing keeps up, I shall sim- 
ply have to let her go!” she said. 

But she was trembling, and she came to a 
full stop in the front hall. It was madden- 
ing; it was unbelievable; but that neglected 
half hour of work threatened to wreck her 
entire day. With every fiber of her being in 
revolt, she went into the sitting-room. 

This was Alexandra’s responsibility, after 
all, she said to herself. And, after a moment’s 
indecision, she decided to telephone her daugh- 
ter at the Burning Woods Club. 

“Hello, Mother,” said Alexandra, when a 
page had duly informed her that she was 
wanted at the telephone. Her voice sounded 
a little tired, faintly impatient. ‘What is it, 
Mother ?” 

“Why, I ought to go to Mary Bell’s tea, 
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dearie, and I wanted just to look in at the 
Athenzeum ” Mrs. Salisbury began, a little 
inconsequently. ‘How soon do you expect to 
be home?” she broke off to ask. 

“T don’t know,” said Sandy lifelessly. 

“Are you coming back with Owen?” 

“No,” Sandy said, in the same tone. “TI’ll 
come back with the Prichards, I guess, or with 
one of the girls. Owen and the Brice boy are 
taking Miss Satterlee for a little spin up 
around Feather Rock.” 

“Miss who?” But Mrs. Salisbury knew 
very well who Miss Satterlee was. A pretty 
and pert and rowdyish little dancer, she had 
managed to captivate one or two of the promi- 
nent matrons of the club, and was much in evi- 
dence there, to the great discomfort of the 
more conservative Sandy and her intimates. 

Now Sandy’s mother ended the conversa- 
tion with a few very casual remarks, in not 
too sympathetic or indignant a vein. Then, 
with heart and mind in anything but a hospi- 
table or joyous state, she set about the task 
of putting the sitting room in order. She 
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abandoned once and for all any hope of get- 
ting to her club or her tea that afternoon, and 
was therefore possessed of three distinct 
causes of grievance. 

With her mother heart aching for the quiet 
misery betrayed by Sandy’s voice, she could 
not blame the girl. Nor could she blame her- 
self. So Justine got the full measure of her 
disapproval, and, while she worked, Mrs. 
Salisbury refreshed her soul with imaginary 
conversations in which she kindly but firmly 
informed Justine that her services were no 
longer needed- 

However, the dinner was perfect. Course 
smoothly followed course; there was no hesi- 
tating, no hitch; the service was swift, noise- 
less, unobtrusive. The head of the house was 
obviously delighted, and the guests enthusias- 
tic. 





Best of all, Owen arrived early, irreproach- 
ably dressed, if a little uncomfortable in his 
evening clothes, and confided to Sandy that he 
had had a “rotten time” with Miss Satterlee. 

“But she’s just the sort of little cat that 
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catches a dear, great big idiot like Owen,” said 
Sandy to her mother, when the older woman 
had come in to watch the younger slip into 
her gown for the evening’s affair. 

“Look out, dear, or I will begin to suspect 
you of a tendresse in that direction!’ the 
mother said archly. 

“For Owen?’ Sandy raised surprised 
brows. “I’m mad about him, I’d marry him 
to-night!’ she went on calmly. 

“Tf you really cared, dear, you couldn’t use 
that tone,’ her mother said uncomfortably. 
“Love comes only once, real love, that is te 

“Oh, Mother! There’s no such thing as real 
love,” Sandy said impatiently. “I know ten 
good, nice men I would marry, and [’ll bet you 
did, too, years ago, only you weren’t brought 
up to admit it! But I like Owen best, and it 
makes me sick to see a person like Rose Satter- 
lee annexing him. She'll make him utterly 
wretched; she’s that sort. Whereas I am 
really decent, don’t you know; I’d be the sort 
of wife he’d go crazier and crazier about. 


He’s one of those unfortunate men who really 
~ 
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don’t know what they want until they get 
something they don’t want. They i 





“Don’t, dear. It distresses me to hear you 
talk this way,” Mrs. Salisbury said, with dig- 
nity. “I don’t know whether modern girls 


’ 


realize how dreadful they are,’ she went on, 
“but at least I needn’t have my own daughter 
show such a lack of——of delicacy and of refine- 
ment.” And in the dead silence that followed 
she cast about for some effective way of 
changing the subject, and finally decided to tell 
Sandy what she thought of Justine. 

But here, too, Sandy was unsympathetic. 
Scowling as she hooked the filmy pink and sil- 
ver of her evening gown, Sandy took up 
Justine’s defense. 

“All up to me, Mother, every bit of it! And, 
honestly now, you had no right to ask her to 
do——” | 

“No right!” Exasperated beyond all words, 
Mrs. Salisbury picked up her fan, gathered her 
dragging skirts together, and made a digni- 
fied departure from the room. “No right!’ 


she echoed, more in pity than anger. ‘Well, 
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really, I wonder sometimes what we are com- 
ing to! No right to ask my servant, whom I 
pay thirty-seven and a half dollars a month, 
to stop writing letters long enough to clean 
my sitting room! Well, right or wrong, we'll 
see!”’ 

But the cryptic threat contained in the last 
words was never carried out. The dinner was 
perfect, and Owen was back in his old position 
as something between a brother and a lover, 
full of admiring great laughs for Sandy and 
boyish confidences. There was not a cloud on 
the evening for Mrs. Salisbury. And the 
question of Justine’s conduct was laid on the 


shelf. 
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CHAPTER - IV 


matters seemed to run even more 
| smoothly than before, but there 
| was a difference, far below the 





the new maid. The mistress found herself in- 
cessantly looking for flaws in Justine’s per- 
fectness; for things that Justine might easily 
have done, but would not do. 

In this Mrs. Salisbury was unconsciously 
aided and abetted by her sister, Mrs. Otis, a 
large, magnificent woman of forty-five, who 
had a masterful and assured manner, as be- 
came a very rich and influential widow. Mrs. 
Otis had domineered Mrs. Salisbury through- 
out their childhood; she had brought up a num- 
ber of sons and daughters in a highly success- 
ful manner, and finally she kept a houseful of 
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servants, whom she managed with a firm hand, 
and managed, it must be admitted, very well. 
She had seen the Treasure many times before, 
but it was while spending a day in November 
with her sister that she first expressed her dis- 
approval of Justine. 

“You spoil her, Sarah,” said Mrs. Otis. 
“She’s a splendid cook, of course, and a nice- 
mannered girl. But you spoil her.” 

“TP? I have nothing to do with it,” Mrs. 
Salisbury asserted promptly. “She does ex- 
actly what the college permits; no more and 
no less.” 

“Nonsense!” Mrs. Otis said largely, genially. 
And she exchanged an amused look with 
Sandy. 

The three ladies were in the little library, 
after luncheon, enjoying a coal fire. The sis- 
ters, both with sewing, were in big armchairs. 
Sandy, idly turning the pages of a new maga- 
zine, sat at her mother’s feet. The first heavy 
rain of the season battered at the windows. 

“Now, that darning, Sally,’ Mrs. Otis said, 
glancing at her sister’s sewing. “Why don’t 
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you simply call the girl and ask her to do it? 
There’s no earthly reason why she shouldn’t 
be useful. She’s got absolutely nothing to do. 
The girl would probably be happier with some 
work in her hands. Don’t encourage her to 
think that she can whisk through her lunch 
dishes and then rush off somewhere. They 
have no conscience about it, my dear. You're 
the mistress, and you are supposed to arrange 
things exactly to suit yourself, no matter if 
nobody else has ever done things your way 
from the beginning of time!” 

“That’s a lovely theory, Auntie,” said Alex- 
andra, “but this is an entirely different situa- 
tion.” 

For answer Mrs. Otis merely compressed 
her lips, and flung the pink yarn that she was 
knitting into a baby’s sacque steadily over her 
flashing needles. 

“Where’s Justine now?” she asked, after a 
moment. 

“Tn her room,” Mrs. Salisbury answered. 

“No; she’s gone for a walk, Mother,” 
Sandy said. “She loves to walk in the rain, 
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and she wanted to change her library book, 


29 





and send a telegram or something: 

“Just like a guest in the house!’ Mrs. Otis 
observed, with fine scorn. “Surely she asked 
you if she might go, Sally?” 

“No. Her—her work is done. She— 
comes and goes that way.” 

“Without saying a word? And who an- 
swers the door?” Mrs. Otis was unaffectedly 
astonished now. 

“She does if she’s in the house, Mattie, just 
as she answers the telephone. But she’s only 
actually on duty one afternoon a week.” 

“You see, the theory is, Auntie,” Sandy sup- 
plied, “that persons on our income—I won't 
say of our position, for Mother hates that— 
but on our income, aren't supposed to require 
formal door-answering very often.” 

Mrs. Otis, her knitting suspended, moved 
her round eyes from mother to daughter and 
back again. She did not say a word, but words 
were not needed. 

“T know it seems outrageous, in some ways, 
Mattie,’ Mrs. Salisbury presently said, with 
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a little nervous laugh. ‘But what is one to 
do?” 

“Do?” echoed her sister roundly. “Do? 
Well, I know I keep six house servants, and 
have always kept at least three, and I never 
heard the equal of this in all my days! Do?— 
I’d show you what I’d do fast enough! Do 
you suppose I’d pay a maid thirty-seven dol- 
lars a month to go tramping off to the library 
in the rain, and to tell me what my social 
status was? Why, Evelyn keeps two, and 
pays one eighteen and one fifteen, and do you 
suppose she’d allow either such liberties? Not 
at all. The downstairs girl wears a nice little 
cap and apron—‘Madam, dinner is served,’ she 


my: 





says 
“Yes, but Evelyn’s had seven cooks since 
she was married,” Sandy, who was not a great 
admirer of her young married cousin, put in 
here, “and Arthur said that she actually cried 
because she could not give a decent dinner!” 
“Evelyn’s only a beginner, dear,’ said Eve- 
lyn’s mother sharply, “but she has the right 
spirit. No nonsense, regular holidays, and 
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hard work when they are working is the only 
way to impress maids. Mary Underwood,” 
she went on, turning to her sister, “says that, 
when she and Fred are to be away for a meal, 
she deliberately lays out extra work for the 
maid; she says it keeps her from getting ideas. 
No, Sally,’ Mrs. Otis concluded, with the 
older-sister manner she had worn years ago, 
“no, dear; you are all wrong about this, and 
sooner or later this girl will simply walk over 
you, and you'll see it as I do. Changing her 
book at the library, indeed! How did she 
know that you mightn’t want tea served this 
afternoon?” 

“She wouldn’t serve it, if we did, Aunt Mar- 
tha,” Sandy said, dimpling. “She never 
serves tea! That’s one of the regulations.” 

“Well, we simply won’t discuss it,” Mrs. 
Otis said, firm lines forming themselves at the 
corners of her capable mouth. “If you like 
that sort of thing, you like it, that’s all! I 
don’t. We'll talk of something else.” 

But she could not talk of anything else. 
Presently she burst out afresh. 
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“Dear me, when I think of the way Ma used 
to manage ’em! No nonsense there; it was 
walk a chalk line in Ma’s house! Your grand- 
mother,” she said to Alexandra, with stern 
relish, “had had a pack of slaves about her 
in her young days. But, of course, Sally,” 
she added charitably, “you’ve been ill, and 
things do have to run themselves when one’s 
ill” | 

“You don’t get the idea, Auntie,’ Sandy 
said blithely. ‘Mother pays for efficiency. 
Justine isn’t a mere extra pair of hands; she’s 
a trained professional worker. She’s just like 
a stenographer, except that what she does is 
ten times harder to learn than stenography. 
We can no more ask her to get tea than Dad 
could ask his head bookkeeper to—well, to 
drop in here some Sunday and O.K. Mother’s 
household accounts. It’s an age of specializa- 
tion, Aunt Martha.” 

“Tt’s an age of utter nonsense,” Mrs. Otis 
said forcibly. “But if your mother and father 
like to waste their money that way a 

“There isn’t much waste of money to it,” 
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Mrs. Salisbury put in neatly, “for Justine man- 
ages on less than I ever did. I think there’s 
been only one week this fall when she hasn’t 
had a balance.” 

“A balance of what?” 

“A surplus, I mean. A margin left from 
her allowance.” 

The pink wool fell heavily into Mrs. Otis’s 
broad lap. 

“She handles your money for you, does 
she, Sally?” 

“Why, yes. She seems eminently fitted for 
it. And she does it for a third less, Mattie, 
uruly. She more than saves the difference in 
her wages.” 

“You let her buy things and pay tradesmen, 
do you?” 

“Oh, Auntie, why not?” Alexandra asked, 
amused but impatient. “Why shouldn’t 
Mother let her do that?” 

“Well, it’s not my idea of good housekeep- 
ing, that’s all,” Mrs. Otis said staidly. “Man- 
aging is the most important part of house- 
keeping. In giving such a girl financial re- 
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sponsibilities, you not only let go of the con- 
trol of your household, but you put tempta- 
tion in her way. No; let the girl try making 
some beds, and serving tea, now and then; and 
do your own marketing and paying, Sally. 
It’s the only way.” 

“Justine tempted—why, she’s not that sort 
of girl at all!’ Alexandra laughed gaily. 

“Very well, my dear, perhaps she’s not, and 
perhaps you young girls know everything that 
is to be known about life,” her aunt answered 
witheringly. “But when grown business men 
were cheated as easily as those men in the 
First National were,’’ she finished impres- 
sively, alluding to recent occurrences in River 
Falls, “it seems a little astonishing to find a 
girl your age so sure of her own judgment, 
that’s all.” 

Sandy’s answer, if indirect, was effective. 

“How about some tea?” she asked. “Will 
you have some, either of you? It only takes 
me a minute to get it.” 

“And I wish you could have seen Mattie’s 
expression, Kane,” Mrs. Salisbury said to her 
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husband when telling him of the conversation 
that evening, “really, she glared! I suppose 
she really can’t understand how, with an ex- 
pensive servant in the house ” Mrs. Salis- 
bury’s voice dropped a little on a note of mild 
amusement. She sat idly at her dressing table, 
her hair loosened, her eyes thoughtful. When 
she spoke again, it was with a shade of re- 
sentment. “And, really, it zs most incon- 
venient,” she said. “I don’t want to impose 
upon a girl; I never did impose upon a girl; 
but I like to feel that I’m mistress in my own 
house. If the work is too hard one day, I 
will make it easier the next, and so on. But, 
as Mat says, it Jooks so disobliging in a maid 
to have her race off; she doesn’t care whether 





you get any tea or not; she’s enjoying her- 
self! And after all one’s kindness And 
then another thing,” she presently roused her- 
self to add, “Mat thinks that it is very bad 
management on my part to let Justine handle 
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money. She says 
“T devoutly wish that Mattie Otis would 
mind. ” Mr. Salisbury did not finish his 
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sentence. He wound his watch, laid it on his 
bureau, and went on, more mildly: “If you 
can do better than Justine, it may or may not 
be worth your while to take that out of her 
hands; but, if you can’t, it seems to me sheer 
folly. My Lord, Sally 4 

“Yes, I know! I know,” Mrs. Salisbury 
said hastily. “But, really, Kane,” she went 
on slowly, the color coming into her face, “let 
us suppose that every family had a graduate 
cook, who marketed and managed. And let 
us suppose the children, like ours, out of the 
nursery. Then just what share of her own 
household responsibility is a woman supposed 
to take? 

“You are eternally saying, not about me, 
but about other men’s wives, that women to- 
day have too much leisure as it is. But, with 
a Justine, why, I could go off to clubs and card 
parties every day! Id know that the house 
was clean, the meals as good and as nourishing 
as could be; I’d know that guests would be 
well cared for and that bills would be paid. 
Isn’t a woman, the mistress of a house, sup- 
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posed to do more than that? I don’t want 
to be a mere figurehead.” 

Frowning at her own reflection in the glass, 
deeply in earnest, she tried to puzzle it out. 

“In the old times, when women had big es- 
tates to look after,’ she presently pursued, 
“servants, horses, cows, vegetables and fruit 
gardens, soap-making and weaving and chick- 
ens and babies, they had real responsibilities, 
they had real interests. Housekeeping to-day 
isn’t interesting. It’s confining, and it’s 
monotonous. But take it away, and what is 
a woman going to do?” 

“That,” her husband answered seriously, “‘is 
the real problem of the day, I truly believe. 
That is what you women have to discover. 
Delegating your housekeeping, how are you — 
going to use your energies, and find the work 
you want to do in the world? How are you 
going to manage the questions of being 
obliged to work at home, and to suit your 
hours to yourself, and to really express your- 
selves, and at the same time get done some of 
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the work of the world that is waiting for 
women to do.” 
His wife continued to eye him expectantly. 
“Well, how ?” said she. 
“T don’t know. I’m asking you 
swered pointedly. Mrs. Salisbury sighed. 
“Dear me, I do get so tired of this talk of 


?? 


\?? 


he an- 


efficiency, and women’s work in the world 
she said. “I wish one might feel it was enough 
to live along quietly, busy with dressmaking, 
or perhaps now and then making a fancy des- 
sert for guests, giving little teas and card par- 
ties, and making calls. It ” a yearning 
admiration rang in her voice, “it seems such a 
dignified, pleasant ideal to live up to!” she 
said. 

“Well, it looks as if we had seen the last of 
that particular type of woman,” her husband 
said cheerfully. ‘Or at least it looks as if 
that woman would find her own level, delib- 
erately separate herself from her more ambi- 
tious sisters, who want to develop higher arts 
than that of mere housekeeping.” 
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“And how do you happen to know so much 
about it, Kane?” 

“IT? Oh, it’s in the air, I guess,” the man 
admitted. “The whole idea is changing. A 
man used to be ashamed of the idea of his 
wife working. Now men tell you with pride 
that their wives paint or write or bind books— 
Bates’ wife makes loads of money designing 
toys, and Mrs. Brewster is consulting physi- 
cian on a hospital staff. Mary Shotwell—she 
was a trained nurse—what was it she did?” 

“She gave a series of talks on hygiene for 
rich people’s children,” his wife supplied. 
“And of course Florence Yeats makes candy, 
and the Gerrish girls have opened a tea room 
in the old garage. But it seems funny, just 
the same! It seems funny to me that so many 
women find it worth while to hire servants, 
so that they can rush off to make the money 
to pay the servants! It would seem so much 
more normal to stay at home and do the house- 
work themselves, and it would look better.” 

“Well, certain women always will, I sup- 
pose. And others will find their outlets in 
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other ways, and begin to look about for 
Justines, who will lift the household load. I 
believe we'll see the time, Sally,” said Kane 
Salisbury thoughtfully, “when a young couple, 
launching into matrimony, will discuss ex- 
penses with a mutual interest; you pay this 
and I’ll pay that, as it were. A trained woman 
will step into their kitchen, and Madame will 
walk off to business with her husband, as a 
matter of course.” 

“Heaven forbid!’ Mrs. Salisbury said 
piously. “If there is anything romantic or 
tender or beautiful about married life under 
those circumstances, I fail to see it, that’s all!” 

It happened, a week or two later, on a 
sharp, sunshiny morning in early winter, that 
Mrs. Salisbury and Alexandra found them- 
selves sauntering through the nicest shopping 
district of River Falls. There were various 
small things to be bought for the wardrobes 
of mother and daughter, prizes for a card 
party, birthday presents for one of the boys, 
and a number of other little things. 

They happened to pass the windows of 
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Lewis & Sons’ big grocery, one of the finest 
shops in town, on their way from one store 
to another, and, attracted by a window full 
of English preserves, Mrs. Salisbury decided 
to go in and leave an order. 

“T hope that you are going to bring your 
account back to us, Mrs. Salisbury,” said the 
alert salesman who waited upon them. “We 
are always sorry to let an old customer go.” 

“But I have an account here,” said Mrs. 
Salisbury, startled. 

The salesman, smiling, shook his head, and 
one of the members of the firm, coming up, 
confirmed the denial. 

“We were very sorry to take your name 
off our books, Mrs. Salisbury,” said he, with 
pleasant dignity; “I can remember your com- 
ing into the old store on River Street when 
this young lady here was only a small girl.” 

His hand indicated a spot about three feet 
from the floor, as the height of the child Alex- 
andra, and the grown Alexandra dimpled an 
appreciation of his memory. 

“But I don’t understand,” Mrs. Salisbury 
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said, wrinkling her forehead; “I had no idea 
that the account was closed, Mr. Lewis. How 
long ago was this?” 

“It was while you were ill,” said Mr. Lewis 
soothingly. “You might look up the exact 
date, Mr. Laird.” 

“But why?” Mrs. Salisbury asked, prettily 
puzzled. 

“That I don’t know,” answered Mr. Lewis. 
“And at the time, of course, we did not press 
it. There was no complaint, of that I’m very 
sure.” 

“But I don’t understand,” Mrs. Salisbury 
persisted. “I don’t see who could have done 
it except Mr. Salisbury, and, if he had had 
any reason, he would have told me of it. 
However,” she rose to go, “if you'll send the 
jams, and the curry, and the chocolate, Mr. 
Laird, I’ll look into the matter at once.” 

“And you’re quite yourself again?” Mr. 
Lewis asked solicitously, accompanying them 
to the door. ‘“That’s the main thing, isn’t it? 
There’s been so much sickness everywhere 
lately. And your young lady looks as if she 
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didn’t know the meaning of the word. Won- 
derful morning, isn’t it? Good morning, Mrs. 
Salisbury!” 

“Good morning!” Mrs. Salisbury responded 
graciously. But, as soon as she and Alexan- 
dra were out of hearing, her face darkened. 
“That makes me wild!’ said she. 

“What does, darling?” 

“That! Justine having the audacity to 
change my trade!” 

“But why should she want to, Mother?” 

“T really don’t know. Given it to friends of 
hers perhaps.” 

“Oh, Mother, she wouldn’t!’” 

“Well, we'll see.”” Mrs. Salisbury dropped 
the subject, and brought her mind back with 
a visible effort to the morning’s work. 

Immediately after lunch she interrogated 
Justine. The girl was drying glasses, each 
one emerging like a bubble of hot and shining 
crystal from her checked glass towel. 

“Justine,” began the mistress, “have we 
been getting our groceries from Lewis & Sons 
lately ?” 
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Justine placidly referred to an account book 
which she took from a drawer under the pan- 
try shelves. 

“Our last order was August eleventh,” she 
announced. 

Something in her unembarrassed serenity 
annoyed Mrs. Salisbury. 

“May I ask why?” she suggested sharply. 

“Well, they are a long way from here,” 
Justine said, after a second’s thought, ‘and 
they are very expensive grocers, Mrs. Salis- 
bury. Of course, what they have is of the 
best, but they cater to the very richest fam- 
ilies, you know—firms like Lewis & Sons 
aren't very much interested in the orders they 
receive from—well, from upper middle-class 
homes, people of moderate means. They han- 
dle hotels and the summer colony at Burning 
Woods.” 

Justine paused, a little uncertain of her 
terms, and Mrs. Salisbury interposed an icy 
question. 

“May I ask where you have transferred my 
trade?” 
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“Not to any one place,” the girl answered 
readily and mildly. But a little resentful 
color had crept into her cheeks. “I pay as I 
go, and follow the bargains,’ she explained. 
“T go to market twice a week, and send 
enough home to make it worth while for the 
tradesman. You couldn’t market as I do, Mrs. 
Salisbury, but the tradespeople rather expect 
it of a maid. Sometimes I gather an assort- 
ment of vegetables into my basket, and get 
them to make a price on the whole. Or, if 
there is a sale at any store, I go there, and 
order a dozen cans, or twenty pounds of what- 
ever they are selling.” 

Mrs. Salisbury was not enjoying this reve- 
lation. The obnoxious term “upper middle 
class” was biting like an acid upon her pride. 
And it was further humiliating to contemplate 
her maid as a driver of bargains, as dicker- 
ing for baskets of vegetables. 

“The best is always the cheapest in the long 
run, whatever it may cost, Justine,” she said, 
with dignity. “We may not be among the 
richest families in town,” she was unable to 
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refrain from adding, “but it is rather amusing 
to hear you speak of the family as upper mid- 
dle class!’ 

“I only meant the—the sort of ordering we 
did,’ Justine hastily interposed. “I meant 
from the grocer’s point of view.” 

“Well, Mr. Lewis sold groceries to my 
grandmother before I was married,” Mrs. 
Salisbury said loftily, “and I prefer him to 
any other grocer. If he is too far away, the 
order may be telephoned. Or give me your 
list, and J will stop in, as I used to do. Then 
I can order any little extra delicacy that I see, 
something I might not otherwise think of. 
Let me know what you need to-morrow morn- 
ing, and I'll see to it.” 

To her surprise, Justine did not bow an 
instant assent. Instead the girl looked a little 
troubled. 

“Shall I give you my accounts and my 
ledger?” she asked rather uncertainly. 

“No-o, I don’t see any necessity for that,” 
the older woman said, after a second’s pause. 

“But Lewis & Sons is a very expensive 
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place,” Justine pursued; “they never have 
sales, never special prices. Their cheapest to- 
matoes are fifteen cents a can, and their 
peaches twenty-five s 

“Never mind,” Mrs. Salisbury interrupted 
her briskly. “We'll manage somehow. I al- 
ways did trade there, and never had any trou- 
ble. Begin with him to-morrow. And, while, 
of course, I understand that I was ill and 
couldn’t be bothered in this case, I want to ask 
you not to make any more changes without 
consulting me, if you please.” 

Justine, still standing, her troubled eyes on 
her employer, the last glass, polished to dia- 
mond brightness, in her hand, frowned mu- 
tinously. 

“You understand that if you do any order- 
ing whatever, Mrs. Salisbury, I will have to 
give up my budget. You see, in that case, I 
wouldn’t know where I stood at all.” 

“You would get the bill at the end of the 
month,” Mrs. Salisbury said, displeased. 

“Yes, but I don’t run bills,” the girl per- 
sisted. 
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“T don’t care to discuss it, Justine,” the 
mistress said pleasantly ; “just do as I ask you, 
if you please, and we'll settle everything at 
the end of the month. You shall not be held 
responsible, I assure you.” 

She went out of the kitchen, and the next 
morning had a pleasant half hour in the big 
grocery, and left a large order. 

“Just a little kitchen misunderstanding,” 
she told the affable Mr. Lewis, “but when one 
is ill However, I am rapidly getting the 
reins back into my own hands now.” 

After that, Mrs. Salisbury ordered in per- 
son, or by telephone, every day, and Justine’s 
responsibilities were confined to the meat mar- 
ket and greengrocer. Everything went along 
very smoothly until the end of the month, 
when Justine submitted her usual weekly ac- 
count and a bill from Lewis & Sons which 
was some three times larger in amount than 
was the margin of money supposed to pay it. 

This was annoying. Mrs. Salisbury could 
not very well rebuke her, nor could she pay 
the bill out of her own purse. She deter- 
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mined to put it aside until her husband 
seemed in a mood for financial advances, and, 
wrapping it firmly about the inadequate notes 
and silver given her by Justine, she shut it in 
a desk drawer. There the bill remained, al- 
though the money was taken out for one thing 
or another; change that must be made, a small 
bill that must be paid at the door. 

Another fortnight went by, and Lewis & 
Sons submitted another bimonthly bill. Jus- 
tine also gave her mistress another inadequate 
sum, what was left from her week’s expendi- 
tures. 

The two grocery bills were for rather a for- 
midable sum. The thought of them, in their 
desk drawer, rather worried Mrs. Salisbury. 
One evening she bravely told her husband 
about them, and laid them before him. 

Mr. Salisbury was annoyed. He had been 
free from these petty worries for some 
months, and he disliked their introduction 
again. 

“T thought this was Justine’s business, 
Sally?” said he, frowning over his eyeglasses. 
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“Well, it is,’ said his wife, “but she hasn’t 
enough money, apparently, and she simply 
handed me these, without saying anything.” 

“Well, but that doesn’t sound like her. 
Why?” 

“Oh, because I do the ordering, she says. 
They’re queer, you know, Kane; all servants 
are. And she seems very touchy about it.” 

“Nonsense!” said the head of the house 
roundly. “Oh, Justine!” he shouted, and the 
maid, after putting an inquiring head in from 
the dining-room, duly came in, and stood be- 
fore him. 

“What’s struck your budget that you were 
so proud of, Justine?” asked Kane Salisbury. 
“Tt looks pretty sick.” 

“IT am not keeping on a budget now,” an- 
swered Justine, with a rather surprised glance 
at her mistress. 

“Not; but why not?” asked the man good- 
naturedly. And his wife added briskly, “Why 
did you stop, Justine?” 

“Because Mrs. Salisbury has been ordering 
all this month,” Justine said. “And that, of 
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course, makes it impossible for me to keep 
track of what is spent. These last four weeks 
I have only been keeping an account; I haven’t 
attempted to keep within any limit.” 

“Ah, you see that’s it,” Kane Salisbury said 
triumphantly. “Of course that’s it! Well, 
Mrs. Salisbury will have to let you go back 
to the ordering then. D’ye see, Sally? Natu- 
rally, Justine can’t do a thing while you’re 
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buying at random 

“My dear, we have dealt with Lewis & Sons 
ever since we were married,” Mrs. Salisbury 
said, smiling with great tolerance, and in a 
soothing voice, “Justine, for some reason, 
doesn’t like Lewis & Sons ze 

“Tt isn’t that,” said the maid quickly. “It’s 
just that it’s against the rules of the college 





for anyone else to do any ordering, unless, of 
course, you and I discussed it beforehand and 
decided just what to spend.” 
“You mean, unless I simply went to market 
for you?” asked the mistress, in a level tone. 
“Well, it amounts to that—yes.” 





“T pay as I go, and follow the bargains.” 
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Mrs. Salisbury threw her husband one 
glance. 

“Well, I'll tell you what we have decided 
in the morning, Justine,” she said, with dig- 
nity. “That’s all. You needn’t wait.” 

Justine went back to her kitchen, and Mr. 
Salisbury, smiling, said: 

“Sally, how unreasonable you are! And 
how you do dislike that girl!’ 

The outrageous injustice of this scattered 
to the winds Mrs. Salisbury’s last vestige of 
calm, and, after one scathing summary of the 
case, she refused to discuss it at all, and 
opened the evening paper with marked de- 
liberation. 

For the next two or three weeks she did 
all the marketing herself, but this plan did 
not work well. Bills doubled in size, and so 
many things were forgotten, or were ordered 
at the last instant by telephone, and arrived 
too late, that the whole domestic system was 
demoralized. 

Presently, of her own accord, Mrs. Salis- 
bury reéstablished Justine with her allowance, 
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and with full authority to shop when and how 
she pleased, and peace fell again. But, smol- 
dering in Mrs. Salisbury’s bosom was a deep 
resentment at this peculiar and annoying state 
of affairs. She began to resent everything 
Justine did and said, as one human being shut 
up in the same house with another is very 
apt to do. 

No schooling ever made it easy to accept 
the sight of Justine’s leisure when she herself 
was busy. It was always exasperating, when 
perhaps making beds upstairs, to glance from 
the window and see Justine starting for mar- 
ket, her handsome figure well displayed in her 
long dark coat, her shining braids half hid- 
den by her simple yet dashing hat. 

“I walked home past Perry’s,’ Justine 
would perhaps say on her return, “to see their 
prize chrysanthemums. They really are won- 
derful! The old man took me over the green- 
houses himself, and showed me everything!” 

Or perhaps, unpacking her market basket 
by the spotless kitchen table, she would con- 
fide innocently : 
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“Samuels is really having an extraordinary 
sale of serges this morning. I went in, and 
got two dress lengths for my sister’s children. 
If I can find a good dressmaker, I really be- 
lieve I’ll have one myself. I think’’—Justine 
would eye her vegetables thoughtfully—“I 
think I'll go up now and have my bath, and 
cook these later.” 

Mrs. Salisbury could reasonably find no 
fault with this. But an indescribable irrita- 
tion possessed her whenever such a conversa- 
tion took place. The coolness!—she would 
say to herself, as she went upstairs—wander- 
ing about to shops and greenhouses, and 
quietly deciding to take a bath before lunch- 
eon! Why, Mrs. Salisbury had had maids 
who never once asked for the use of the bath- 
room, although they had been for months in 
her employ. 

No, she could not attack Justine on this 
score. But she began to entertain the girl 
with enthusiastic accounts of the domestics of 
earlier and better days. 

“My mother had a girl,” she said, “a girl 
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named Norah O’Connor. I remember her 
very well. She swept, she cleaned, she did 
the entire washing for a family of eight, and 
she did all the cooking. And such cookies, 
and pies, and gingerbread as she made! All 
for sixteen dollars a month. We regarded 
Norah as a member of the family, and, even 
on her holidays she would take three or four 
of us, and walk with us to my father’s grave; 
that was all she wanted to do. You don’t see 
her like in these days, dear old Norah!” 

Justine listened respectfully, silently. Once, 
when her mistress was enlarging upon the ad- 
vantages of slavery, the girl commented 
mildly : 

“Doesn’t it seem a pity that the women of 
the United States didn’t attempt at least to 
train all those Southern colored people for 
house servants? It seems to be their natural 
element. They love to live in white families, 
and they have no caste pride. It would seem 
to be such a waste of good material, letting 
them worry along without much guidance all 
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these years. It almost seems as if the Union 
owed it to them.” | 

“Dear me, I wish somebody would! I, for 
one, would love to have dear old mammies 
around me again,” Mrs. Salisbury said, with 
fervor. “They know their place,” she added 
neatly. 

“The men could be butlers and gardeners 
and coachmen,” pursued Justine. 

“Yes, and with a lot of finely trained col- 
ored women in the market, where would you 
girls from the college be?” the other woman 
asked, not without a spice of mischievous en- 
joyment. 

“We would be a finer type of servant, for 
more fastidious people,” Justine scored by an- 
swering soberly. “You could hardly expect 
a colored girl to take the responsibility of 
much actual managing, I should suppose. 
There would always be a certain proportion 
of people who would prefer white servants.” 

“Perhaps there are,’ Mrs. Salisbury admit- 
ted dubiously. She felt, with a sense of tri- 
umph, that she had given Justine a pretty 
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strong hint against “uppishness.” But Jus- 
tine was innocently impervious to hints. As 
a matter of fact, she was not an exceptionally 
bright girl; literal, simple, and from very plain 
stock, she was merely well trained in her 
chosen profession. Sometimes she told her 
mistress of her fellow-graduates, taking it for 
granted that Mrs. Salisbury entirely approved 
of all the ways of the American School of 
Domestic Science. 

“There’s Mabel Frost,’ said Justine one 
day. “She would have graduated when I did, 
but she took the fourth year’s work. She 
really is of a very fine family; her father is 
a doctor. And she has a position with a doc- 
tor’s family now, right near here, in New 
Troy. There are just two in family, and 
both are doctors, and away all day. So Ma- 
bel has a splendid chance to keep up her mu- 
sic.” | 

“Music?” Mrs. Salisbury asked sharply. 

“Piano. She’s had lessons all her life. She 
plays very well, too.” 

“Yes; and some day the doctor or his wife 
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will come in and find her at the piano, and 
your friend will lose her fine position,’ Mrs. 
Salisbury suggested. 

“Oh, Mabel never would have touched the 
piano without their permission,” Justine said 
quickly, with a little resentful flush. 

“You mean that they are perfectly willing 
to have her use it?” Mrs. Salisbury asked. 

“Oh, quite!” 

“Have they adopted her?” 

“Oh, no! No; Mabel is twenty-four or 
five.” 

“What’s the doctor’s name?” 

“Mitchell. Dr. Quentin Mitchell. He’s a 
member of the Burning Woods Club.” 

“A member of the club! And he al- 
lows ” Mrs. Salisbury did not finish her 
thought. “I don’t want to say anything 
against your friend,’ she began again pres- 
ently, “but for a girl in her position to waste 
her time studying music seems rather absurd 
to me. I thought the very idea of the col- 
lege was to content girls with household posi- 
tions.” 
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“Well, she is going to be married next 
spring,’ Justine said, “and her husband is 
quite musical. He plays a church organ. I 
am going to dinner with them on Thursday, 
and then to the Gadski concert. They’re both 
quite music mad.” 

“Well, I hope he can afford to buy tickets 
for Gadski, but marriage is a pretty expensive 
business,” Mrs. Salisbury said pleasantly, 
“What is he, a chauffeur—a salesman?” 
To do her justice, she knew the question 
would not offend, for Justine, like any girl 
from a small town, was not fastidious as to 
the position of her friends; was very fond of 
the policeman on the corner and his pretty 
wife, and liked a chat with Mrs. Sargent’s 
chauffeur when occasion arose. 

But the girl’s answer, in this case, was a 
masterly thrust. 

“No; he’s something in a bank, Mrs. Salis- 
bury. He’s paying teller in that little bank at 
Burton Corners, beyond Burning Woods. 
But, of course, he hopes for promotion; they 
all do. I believe he is trying to get into the 
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River Falls Mutual Savings, but I’m not 
sure.” 

Mrs. Salisbury felt the blood in her face. 
Kane Salisbury had been in a bank when she 
married him; was cashier of the River Falls 
Mutual Savings Bank now. 

She carried away the asters she had been 
arranging, without further remark. But Jus- 
tine’s attitude rankled. Mrs. Salisbury, ab- 
surd as she felt her own position to be, coulw 
not ignore the impertinence of her maid’s 
point of view. Theoretically, what Justine 
thought mattered less than nothing. Actually 
it really made a great difference to the mis- 
tress of the house. 

“T would like to put that girl in her place 
once!” thought Mrs. Salisbury. She began to 
wish that Justine would marry, and to envy 
those of her friends who were still struggling 
with untrained Maggies and Almas and 
Chloes. Whatever their faults, these girls 
were still servants, old-fashioned “help’— 
they drudged away at cooking and beds and 
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sweeping all day, and rattled dishes far into 
the night. 

The possibility of getting a second little 
maid occurred to her. She suggested it, tenta- 
tively, to Sandy. 

“You couldn’t, unless I’m _ mistaken, 
Mother,” Sandy said briskly, eyeing a sand- 
wich before she bit into it. The ladies were 
at luncheon. “For a graduate servant can’t 
work with any but a graduate servant; that’s 
the rule. At least I think it is!’ And Sandy, 
turning toward the pantry, called: “Oh, Jus- 
tine!” 

“Justine,” she asked, when the maid ap- 
peared, “isn’t it true that you graduates can’t 
work with untrained girls in the house?” 

“That’s the rule,’ Justine assented. 

“And what does the school expect you to 
pay a second girl?” pursued the daughter of 
the house. 

“Well, where there are no children, twenty - 
dollars a month,” said Justine, “with one dol- 
lar each for every person more than two in 
the family. Then, in that case, the head serv- 
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ant, as we call the cook, would get five dollars 
less a month. That is, I would get thirty-two 
dollars, and the assistant twenty-three.” 

“Gracious!”’ said Mrs. Salisbury. ‘Thank 
you, Justine. We were just asking. Fifty- 
five dollars for the two!” she ejaculated un- 
der her breath when the girl was gone. 
“Why, I could get a fine cook and waitress 
for less than that!” 

And instantly the idea of two good maids 
instead of one graduated one possessed her. 
A fine cook in the kitchen, paid, say twenty- 
five, and a “second girl,” paid sixteen. And 
none of these ridiculous and inflexible regula- 
tions! Ah, the satisfaction of healthily im- 
posing upon a maid again, of rewarding that 
maid with the gift of a half-worn gown, as a 
peace offering—Mrs. Salisbury drew a long 
breath. The time had come for a change. 

Mr. Salisbury, however, routed the idea 
with scorn. His wife had no argument hardy 
enough to survive the blighting breath of his 
astonishment. And Alexandra, casually ap- 
proached, proved likewise unfavorable. 
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“T am certainly not furthering my own com- 
fort alone in this, as you and Daddy seem in- 
clined to think,” Mrs. Salisbury said severely 
to her daughter. “I feel that Justine’s sys- 
tem is an imposition upon you, dear. It isn’t 
right for a pretty girl of your age to be 
caught dusting the sitting-room, as Owen 
caught you yesterday. Daddy and I can keep 
a nice home, we keep a motor car, we put the 
boys in good schools, and it doesn’t seem 
fair——” 

“Oh, fair your grandmother!’ Sandy broke 
in, with a breezy laugh. “If Owen Sargent 
doesn’t like it, he can just come to! Look at 
his mother, eating dinner the other day with 
four representatives of the Waitresses’ Union! 
Marching in a parade with dear knows who! 
Besides es 


“Tt is very different in Mrs. Sargent’s case, 





dear,” said Mrs. Salisbury simply. “She 
could afford to do anything, and consequently 
it doesn’t matter what she does! It doesn’t 
matter what you do, if you can afford not to. 
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The point is that we can’t really afford a sec- 
ond maid.” 

“TI don’t see what that has to do with it!” 
said the girl of the coming generation cheer- 
fully. 

“It has everything to do with it,” the 
woman of the passing generation answered 
seriously. 

“As far as Owen goes,” Sandy went on 
thoughtfully, “I’m only too much afraid he’s 
the other way. What do you suppose he’s 
going to do now? He’s going to establish 
a little Neighborhood House for boys down 
on River Street, ‘The Cyrus Sargent Me- 
morial.’ And, if you please, he’s going to 
live there! It’s a ducky house; he showed 
me the blue-prints, with the darlingest apart- 
ment for himself you ever saw, and a plunge, 
and a roof gymnasium. It’s going to cost, en- 
dowment and all, three hundred thousand 
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dollars 
“Good heavens!” Mrs. Salisbury said, as 
one stricken. 
“And the worst of it is,” Alexandra pur- 
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sued, with a sympathetic laugh for her 
mother’s concern, “that he’ll meet some Ma- 
donna-eyed little factory girl or laundry 
worker down there and feel that he owes it 
to her to——” 

“To break your heart, Sandy,” the mother 
supplied, all tender solicitude. 

“Tt’s not so much a question of my heart,” 
Sandy answered composedly, “as it is a ques- 
tion of his entire life. It’s so unnecessary and 
senseless!” 

“And you can sit there calmly discussing 
it!’ Mrs. Salisbury said, thoroughly out of 
temper with the entire scheme of things mun- 
dane. ‘Upon my word, I never saw or heard 
anything like it!’ she observed. “I wonder 
that you don’t quietly tell Owen that you care 
for him—but it’s too dreadful to joke about! 
I give you up!” 

And she rose from her chair, and went 
quickly out of the room, every line in her 
erect little figure expressing exasperation and 
inflexibility. Sandy, smiling sleepily, reopened 
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an interrupted novel. But she stared over the 
open page into space for a few moments, and 
finally spoke: 

“Upon my word, I don’t know that that’s 
at all a bad idea!” 
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CHAPTER: :V 


Ag RS. SALISBURY,” said Justine, 
Ai} when her mistress came into the 
S41 kitchen one December morning, 
“T’ve had a note from Mrs. Sar- 





gent 2 

“From Mrs. Sargent?” Mrs. Salisbury re- 
peated, astonished. And to herself she said: 
“She’s trying to get Justine away from me!” 

“She writes as Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Civics of the Forum Club,” pursued 
Justine, referring to the letter she held in her 
hand, “to ask me if I will address the club 
some Thursday on the subject of the College 
of Domestic Science. I know that you ex- 
pect to give a card party some Thursday, and 
I thought I would make sure just which one 
you meant.” 

Mrs. Salisbury, taken entirely unaware, was 
actually speechless for a moment. The Forum 
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was, of all her clubs, the one in which mem- 
bership was most prized by the women of 
River Falls. It was not a large club, and she 
had longed for many years somehow to place 
her name among the eighty on its roll. The 
richest and most exclusive women of River 
Falls belonged to the Forum Club; its few 
rooms, situated in the business part of town, 
and handsomely but plainly furnished, were 
full of subtle reminders that here was no 
mere social center; here responsible members 
of the recently enfranchised sex met to dis- 
cuss civic betterment, schools and municipal 
budgets, commercialized vice and child labor, 
library appropriations, liquor laws and sewer 
systems. Local politicians were beginning to 
respect the Forum, local newspapers reported 
its conventions, printed its communications. 
Mrs. Salisbury was really a little bit out of 
place among the clever, serious young doctors, 
the architects, lawyers, philanthropists and 
writers who belonged to the club. But her 
membership therein was one of the things in 
which she felt an unalloyed satisfaction. If 
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the discussions ever secretly. bored or puzzled 
her, she was quite clever enough to conceal 
it. She sat, her handsome face, under its 
handsome hat, turned toward the speaker, her 
bright eyes immovable as she listened to re- 
ports and expositions. And, after the motion 
to adjourn had been duly made, she had her 
reward. Rich women, brilliant women, fa- 
mous women chatted with her cordially as the 
Forum Club streamed downstairs. She was 
asked to luncheons, to teas; she was whirled 
home in the limousines of her fellow-members. 
No other one thing in her life seemed to Mrs. 
Salisbury as definite a social triumph as was 
her membership in the Forum. 

Her election had come about simply enough, 
after years of secret longing to become a mem- 
ber. Sandy, who was about twelve at the time, 
during a call from Mrs. Sargent, had said in- 
nocently : 

“Why haven’t you ever joined the Forum, 
Mother ?” 

“Why, yes; why not?” Mrs. Sargent had 
added. 
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This gave Mrs. Salisbury an opportunity to 
say: 

“Well, I have been a very busy woman, and 
couldn’t have done so, with these three dear 
children to watch. But, as a matter of fact, 
Mrs. Sargent, I have never been asked. At 
least,”’ she went on scrupulously, “I am almost 
sure I never have been!” The implication be- 
ing that the Forum’s card of invitation might 
have been overlooked for more important af- 
fairs. 

“T’ll send you another,” the great lady had 
said at once. ‘You're just the sort we need,” 
Mrs. Sargent had continued. ‘We've got 
enough widows and single women in now; 
what we want are the real mothers, who need 
shaking out of the groove!” 

Mrs. Sargent happened to be President of 
the Club at that time, so Mrs. Salisbury had 
only to ignore graciously the rather offensive 
phrasing of the invitation, and to await the 
news of her election, which duly and promptly 
arrived. 

And now Justine had been asked to speak 
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at the Forum! It was the most distasteful bit 
of information that had come Mrs. Salis- 
bury’s way in a long, long time! She felt in 
her heart a stinging resentment against Mrs. 
Sargent, with her mad notions of equality, and 
against Justine, who was so complacently and 
contentedly accepting this monstrous state of 
affairs. 

“That is very kind of Mrs. Sargent,” said 
she, fighting for dignity; “she is very much in- 
terested in working girls and their problems, 
and I suppose she thinks this might be a good 
advertisement for the school, too.’ This idea 
had just come to Mrs. Salisbury, and she 
found it vaguely soothing. “But I don’t like 
the idea,” she ended firmly ; “it—it seems very 
odd, very—very conspicuous. I should pre- 
fer you not to consider anything of the kind.” 

“T should prefer” was said in the tone that 
means “I command,” yet Justine was not satis- 
fied. 

“Oh, but why?” she asked. 

“Tf you force me to discuss it,” said Mrs. 
Salisbury, in sudden anger, “because you are 
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my maid! My gracious, you are my maid,” 
she repeated, pent-up irritation finding an 
outlet at last. “There is such a relationship 
as mistress and maid, after all! While you 
are in my house you will do as I say. It is 
the mistress’s place to give orders, not to take 
them, not to have to argue and defend her- 
self ut 

“Certainly, if it is a question about the work 
the maid is supposed to do,” Justine defended 
herself, with more spirit than the other 
woman had seen her show before. “But what 
she does with her leisure—why it’s just the 
same as what a clerk does with his leisure, no- 
body questions it, nobod ” 

“T tell you that I will not stand here and 
argue with you,” said Mrs. Salisbury, with 
more dignity in her tone than in her words. 
“T say that I don’t care to have my maid ex- 
ploited by a lot of fashionable women at a 
club, and that ends it! And I must add,” she 
went on, “that I am extremely surprised that 
Mrs. Sargent should approach you in such a 
matter, without consulting me!’ 
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“The relationship of mistress and maid,” 
Justine said slowly, “is what has always made 
the trouble. Men have decided what they 
want done in their offices, and never have any 
trouble in finding boys to fill the vacancies. 
But women expect i 

“T really don’t care to listen to any further 
theories from that extraordinary school,” said 
Mrs. Salisbury decidedly. “I have told you 
what I expect you to do, and I know you are 
too sensible a girl to throw away a good po- 
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“Mrs. Salisbury, if I intended to say any- 
thing in such a little talk that would reflect 
on this family, or even to mention it, it would 
be different, but, as it is ‘M 

“T should hope you wouldn’t mention this 
family!’ Mrs. Salisbury said hotly. “But 
even without that eC 

“Tt would be merely an outline of what the 
school is, and what it tries to do,” Justine in- 
terposed. “Miss Holley, our founder and 
President, was most anxious to have us inter- 
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est the general public in this way, if ever we 
got a chance.” 

“What Miss Holley—whoever she is— 
wanted, or wants, is nothing to me!” Mrs. 
Salisbury said magnificently. “You know 
what I feel about this matter, and I have noth- 
ing more to say.” 

She left the kitchen on the very end of the 
last word, and Justine, perforce not answer- 
ing, hoped that the affair was concluded, once 
and for all. 

“For Mrs. Sargent may think she can ex- 
asperate me by patronizing my maid,” said 
Mrs. Salisbury guardedly, when telling her 
husband and daughter of the affair that even- 
ing, “but there is a limit to everything, and I 
have had about enough of this efficiency busi- 
ness !”” 

“I can only beg, Mother dear, that you 
won't have a row with Owen’s dear little 
vacillating, weak-minded ma,” said Sandy 
cheerfully. 

“No; but, seriously, don’t you both think 
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it’s outrageous?” Mrs. Salisbury asked, look- 
ing from one to the other. 

“No-o; I see the girl’s point,” ae Salis- 
bury said thoughtfully. ‘What she does with 
her afternoons off is her own affair, after all; 
and you can’t blame her, if a chance to step 
out of the groove comes along, for taking ad- 
vantage of it. Strictly, you have no call to 
interfere.” 

“Legally, perhaps I haven’t,” his wife con- 
ceded calmly. “But, thank goodness, my home 
is not yet a court of law. Besides, Daddy, if 
one of the young men in the bank did some- 
thing of which you disapproved, you would 
feel privileged to interfere.” 

“If he did something wrong, Sally, not 
otherwise.” 

“And you would be perfectly satisfied to 
meet your janitor somewhere at dinner?” 

“No; the janitor’s colored, to begin with, 
and, more than that, he isn’t the type one 
meets. But, if he qualified otherwise, I 
wouldn’t mind meeting him just because he 
happened to be the janitor. Now, young For- 
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rest turns up at the club for golf, and Sandy 
and I picked Fred Hall up the other day, com- 
ing back from the river.’”’ Kane Salisbury, 
leaning back in his chair, watched the rings of 
smoke that rose from his cigar. “It’s a funny 
thing about you women,” he said lazily. “You 
keep wondering why smart girls won’t go into 
housework, and yet, if you get a girl who isn’t 
a mere stupid machine, you resent every sign 
she gives of being an intelligent human being. 
No two of you keep house alike, and you 
jump on the girl the instant she hangs a dish 
towel up the way you don’t. It’s you women 
who make life so hard for each other. Now, 
if any decent man saw a young fellow at the 
bottom of the ladder, who was as good and 
clever and industrious as Justine is, he’d be glad 
to give him a hand up. But no; that means 
she’s above her work, and has to be snubbed.” 

“Don’t talk so cynically, Daddy dear,” Mrs. 
Salisbury said, smiling over her fancy work, 
as one only half listening. 

“T tell you, a change is coming in all these 
things, Sally,” said the cynic, unruffled. 
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“You bet there is!’ his daughter seconded 
him from the favorite low seat that permitted 
her to rest her mouse-colored head against his 
knee. 

“Your mother’s a conservative, Sandy,” 
pursued the man of the house, encouraged, 
“but there’s going to be some domestic revo- 


lutionizing in the next few years. It’s 
hard enough to get a maid now; pretty soon 


it'll be impossible. Then you women will 
have to sit down and work the thing out, and 
ask yourselves why young American girls 
won’t come into your homes, and eat the best 
food in the land, and get well paid for what 
they do. You'll have to reduce the work of 
an American home to a system, that’s all, and 
what you want done that isn’t provided for 
in that system you'll have to do yourselves. 
There’s something in the way you treat a girl 
now, or in what you expect her to do, that’s 
all wrong!” 

“Tt isn’t a question of too much work,” 
Mrs. Salisbury said. ‘They are much better 
off when they’re worked hard. And I notice 
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that your bookkeepers are kept pretty busy, 
Kane,” she added neatly. 

“For an eight-hour day, Sally. But you ex- 
pect a twelve or fourteen-hour day from your 
housemaid ma 

“If I pay a maid thirty-seven and a half 
dollars a month,” his wife averred, with pre- 
cision, “I expect her to do something for that 
thirty-seven dollars and a half!” 

“Well, but, Mother, she does!’ Alexandra 
contributed eagerly. “In Justine’s case she 
does an awful lot! She plans, and saves, and 
thinks about things. Sometimes she sits writ- 
ing menus and crossing things out for an hour 
at a time.” 

“And then Justine’s a pioneer; in a way 
she’s an experiment,” the man said. “Experi- 
ments are always expensive. That’s why the 
club is interested, I suppose. But in a few 
years probably the woods will be full of gradu- 
ate servants—everyone’ll have one! They'll 
have their clubs and their plans together, and 
that will solve some of the social side of the 
old trouble. They Sy 
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“Still, I notice that Mrs. Sargent herself 
doesn’t employ graduate servants!” Mrs. 
Salisbury, who had been following a wander- 
ing line of thought, threw in darkly. 

“Because they haven’t any graduates for 
homes like hers, Mother,” Alexandra supplied. 
“She keeps eight or nine housemaids. The 
college is only to supply the average home, 
don’t you see? Where only one or two are 
kept—that’s their idea.” 

“And do they suppose that the average 
American woman is willing to go right on pay- 
ing thirty-seven dollars and fifty cents for a 
maid?” Mrs. Salisbury asked mildly. 

“For five in family, Mother! Justine would 
only be thirty if three dear little strangers 
hadn’t come to brighten your home,” Sandy 
reminded her. “Besides,” she went on, “Jus- 
tine was telling me only a day or two ago of 
their latest scheme—they are arranging so 
that a girl can manage two houses in the same 
neighborhood. She gets breakfast for the 
Joneses, say; leaves at nine for market; orders 
for both families; goes to the Smiths and 
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serves their hearty meal at noon; goes back to 
the Joneses at five, and serves dinner.” 

“And what does she get for all this?” Mrs. 
Salisbury asked in a skeptical tone. 

“The Joneses pay her twenty-five, I believe, 
and the Smiths fifteen for two in each family.” 

“What’s to prevent the two families having 
all meals together,” Mrs. Salisbury asked, “in- 
stead of having to patch out with meals when 
they had no maid?” 

“Well, I suppose they could. Then she’d get 
her original thirty, and five more for the two 
extra—you see, it comes out the same, thirty- 
five dollars a month. Perhaps families will 
pool their expenses that way some day. It 
would save buying, too, and table linen, and 
gas and fuel. And it would be fun! All at 
our house this month, and all at Aunt Mat’s 
next month!’ 

“There’s one serious objection to sharing a 
maid,” Mrs. Salisbury presently submitted; 
“she would tell the other family all your pri- 
vate business.” 

“If they chose to pump her, she might,” 
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Alexandra said, with unintentional rebuke, 
and Mr. Salisbury added amusedly: 

“No, no, no, Mother! That’s an exploded 
theory. How much has Justine told you of 
her last place?” 

“But that’s no proof she wouldn’t, Kane,” 
Mrs. Salisbury ended the talk by rising from 
her chair, taking another nearer the reading 
lamp, and opening a new magazine. “Jus- 
tine is a sensible girl,” she added, after a mo- 
ment. “I have always said that. When all 
the discussing and theorizing in the world is 
done, it comes down to this: a servant in my 
house shall do as I say. I have told her that 
I dislike this ridiculous club idea, and I expect 
to hear no more of the matter!” 


There came a day in December when Mrs. 
Salisbury came home from the Forum Club 
in mid-afternoon. Her face was a little pale 
as she entered the house, her lips tightly set. 
It was a Thursday afternoon, and Justine’s 
kitchen was empty. Lettuce and peeled pota- 
toes were growing crisp in yellow bowls of 
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ice water, breaded cutlets were in the ice chest, 
a custard cooled in a north window. 

Mrs. Salisbury walked rapidly through the 
lower rooms, came back to the library, and 
sat down at her desk. A fire was laid in the 
wide, confortable fireplace, but she did not 
light it. She sat, hatted, veiled and gloved, 
staring fixedly ahead of her for some mo- 
ments. Then she said aloud, in a firm but 
quiet voice: “Well, this positively ends it!” 

A delicate film of dust obscured the shining 
surface of the writing table. Mrs. Salisbury’s 
mouth curved into a cold smile when she saw 
it; and again she spoke aloud. 

“Thirty-seven dollars and fifty cents, in- 
deed!’’ she said. “Ha!” 

Nearly two hours later Alexandra rushed 
in. Alexandra looked her prettiest; she was 
wearirg new furs for the first time; her face 
was radiantly fresh, under the sweep of her 
velvet hat. She found her mother stretched 
comfortably on the library couch with a book. 
Mrs. Salisbury smiled, and there was a certain 
placid triumph in her smile. 
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“Here you are, Mother!” Alexandra burst 
out joyously. “Mother, I’ve just had the most 
extraordinary experience of my life!’ She 
sat down beside the couch, her eyes dancing, 
her cheeks two roses, and pushed back her 
furs, and flung her gloves aside. “My dear,” 
said Alexandra, catching up the bunch of vio- 
lets she held for an ecstatic sniff, and then 
dropping it in her lap again, “wait until I tell 
you—lI’m engaged!” 

“My darling girl 
rapturously, faintly. 

“To Owen, of course,” Alexandra rushed 
on radiantly. “But wait until I tell you! It’s 
the most awful thing I ever did in my life, 
in a way,” she interrupted herself to say more 
soberly. Her voice died away, and her eyes 
grew dreamy. 

Mrs. Salisbury’s heart, rising giddily to 
heaven on a swift rush of thanks, felt a cold 
check. 

“How do you mean awful, dear?” she said 
apprehensively. 

“Well, wait, and I’ll tell you,” Alexandra 


” Mrs. Salisbury said, 
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said, recalled and dimpling again. “I met Jim 
Vance and Owen this morning at about 
twelve, and Jim simply got red as a beet, and 
vanished—poor Jim!’ The girl paid the 
tribute of a little sigh to the discarded suitor. 
“So then Owen asked me to lunch with him— 
right there in the Women’s exchange, so it 
was quite comme il faut, Mother,” she pur- 
sued, “and, my dear! he told me, as calmly 
as that!/—that he might go to New York when 
Jim goes—Jim’s going to visit a lot of Eastern 
relatives!—so that he, Owen I mean, could 
study some Eastern settlement houses and get 
some ideas 

“T think the country is going mad on this 
subject of settlement houses, and reforms, and 
hygiene!’ Mrs. Salisbury said, with some 
sharpness. “However, go on!” 

“Well, Owen spoke to me a little about— 
about Jim’s liking me, you know,” Alexandra 
continued. “You know Owen can get awfully 
red and choky over a thing like that,” she 
broke off to say animatedly. “But to-day he 
wasn’t—he was just brotherly and sweet. 








“‘ While you are in my house you will do as I say.” 
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And, Mother, he got so confidential, you 
know, that I simply pulled my courage to- 
gether, and I determined to talk honestly to 
him. I clasped my hands—I could see in one 
of the mirrors that I looked awfully nice, and 
that helped!—I clasped my hands, and I 
looked right into his eyes, and I said, quietly, 
you know, ‘Owen,’ I said ‘’m going to tell 
you the truth. You ask me why I don’t care 
for Jim; this is the reason. I like you too 
much to care for any other man that way. I 
don’t want you to say anything now, Owen,’ 
I said, ‘or to think I expect you to tell me 
that you have always cared for me. That'd 
be too flat. And I’m not going to say that 
I'll never care for anyone else, for I’m only 
twenty, and I don’t know. But I couldn’t see 
so much of you, Owen,’ I said, ‘and not care 
for you, and it seems as natural to tell you so 
as it would for me to tell another girl. You 
worry sometimes because you can’t remember 
your father,’ I said, ‘and because your mother 
is so undemonstrative with you; but I want 
you to think, the next time you feel sort of 
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out of it, that there is a woman who really 
and truly thinks that you are the best man 
in the world at 

Mrs. Salisbury had risen to a sitting posi- 
tion; her eyes, fixed upon her daughter’s face, 
were filled with utter horror. 

“You are not serious, my child!” she 
gasped. ‘Alexandra, tell me that this is some 
monstrous joke——” 





“Serious! I never was more serious in my 
life,” the girl said stoutly. “TI said just that. 
It was easy enough, after I once got started. 
And I thought to myself, even then, that if he 
didn’t care he’d be decent enough to say so 
honestl i 

“But, my child—my child!’ the mother 
said, beside herself with outraged pride. “You 
cannot mean that you so far forgot a wom- 
an’s natural delicacy—her natural shrinking— 
her dignity Why, what must Owen think 
of you! Can’t you see what a dreadful thing 
you've done, dear!” Her mind, working des- 
perately for an escape from the unbearable 
situation, seized upon a possible explanation. 
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“My darling,” she said, “you must try at once 
to convince him that you were only joking— 





you can say half-laughingly: es 

“But wait!’ Alexandra interrupted, un- 
ruffled. “He put his hand over mine, and he 
turned as red as a beet—I wish you could 
have seen his face, Mother!—and he said 
But,” and the happy color flooded her face, “I 
honestly can’t tell you what he said, Mother,” 
Alexandra confessed. “Only it was darling, 
and he is honestly the best man I ever saw in 
my life!” 

“But, dearest, dearest,” her mother said, 
with desperate appeal. “Don’t you see that 
you can’t possibly allow things to remain this 
way? Your dignity, dear, the most precious 
thing a girl has, you’ve simply thrown it to the 
winds! Do you want Owen to remind you 
some day that you were the one to speak 
first?” Her voice sank distressfully, a shamed 
red burned in her cheeks. “Do you want 
Owen to be able to say that you cared, and 
admitted that you cared, before he did?” 
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‘Alexandra, staring blankly at her mother, 
now burst into a gay laugh. 

“Oh, Mother, aren’t you darling—but 
you're so funny!” she said. ‘Don’t you sup- 
pose I know Owen well enough to know 
whether he cares for me or not? He doesn’t 
know it himself, that’s the whole point, or 
rather he didn’t, for he does now! And he'll 
go on caring more and more every minute, 
you'll see! He might have been months find- 
ing it out, even if he didn’t go off to New 
York with Jim, and marry some little design- 
ing dolly-mop of an actress, or some girl he 
met on the train. Owen’s the sort of dear, 
big, old, blundering fellow that you have to 
protect, Mother. And it came up so natu- 
rally—if you’d been there——” 

“T thank Heaven I was not there!” Mrs. 
Salisbury said feelingly. ‘Came up naturally! 
Alexandra, what are you made of? Where 
are your natural feelings? Why, do you 
realize that your Grandmother Porter kept 
your grandfather waiting three months for an 
answer, even? She lived to be an old, old 
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lady, and she used to say that a woman ought 
never let her husband know how much she 
cared for him, and Grandfather Porter re- 
spected and admired your grandmother until 
the day of her death!” 

“A dear, cold-blooded old lady she must 
have been!” said Alexandra, unimpressed. 

“On the contrary,” Mrs. Salisbury said 
quickly. “She was a beautiful and dignified 
woman. And when your father first began 
to call upon me,” she went on impressively, 
“and Mattie teased me about him, I was so 
furious—my feelings were so outraged !—that 
I went upstairs and cried a whole evening, 
and wouldn’t see him for days!’ 

“Well, dearest,” Alexandra said cheerfully, 
“You may have been a perfect little lady, but 
it’s painfully evident that I take after the 
other side of the house! As for Owen ever 
having the nerve to suggest that I gave him 
a pretty broad hint 
carried away on a gale of cheerful laughter. 
“He'd get no dessert for weeks to come!” 
she threatened gaily. ‘You know I’m con- 


” the girl’s voice was 
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vinced, Mother,” Sandy went on more seri- 
ously, “that this business of a man’s doing all 
the asking is going out. When women have 
their own industrial freedom, and their own 
well-paid work, it'll be a great compliment to 
suggest to a man that one’s willing to give 
everything up, and keep his house and raise 
his children for him. And if, for any rea- 
son, he shouldn’t care for that girl, she’ll not 
be embarrassed ee 

Mrs. Salisbury shut her eyes, her face and 
form rigid, one hand spasmodically clutching 
the couch. 

“Alexandra, I beg ” she said faintly, “I 
entreat that you will not expect me to listen 
to such outrageous and indelicate and coarse 
—yes, coarse !—theories! Think what you'will, 
but don’t ask your mother: ff 

“Now, listen, darling,’ Alexandra said 
soothingly, kneeling down and gathering her 
mother affectionately in her arms, “Owen did 
every bit of this except the very first second 
and, if you'll just forget it, in a few months 
he'll be thinking he did it all! Wait until you 
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see him; he’s walking on air! He’s dazed. My 
dear”—the strain of happy confidence was 
running smoothly again—“my dear, we 
lunched together, and then we went out in the 
car to Burning Woods, and sat there on the 
porch, and talked and talked. It was per- 
fectly wonderful! Now, he’s gone to tell his 
mother, but he’s coming back to take us all 
to dinner. Is that all right? And, Mother, 
that reminds me, we are going to live in the 
new Settlement House, and have a girl like 
Justine!” 

“What!” Mrs. Salisbury said, smitten sick 
with disappointment. 

“Or Justine herself, if you'll let us have 
her,” Sandy went on. “You see, living in that 


” 


big Sargent house 





“Do you mean that Owen’s mother doesn’t 
want to give up that house?” Mrs. Salisbury 
asked coldly. “I thought it was Owen’s?”’ 

“Tt is Owen’s, Mother, but fancy living 
there!” Sandy said vivaciously. ‘Why, I’d 
have to keep seven or eight maids, and do 
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nothing but manage them, and do just as 
everyone else does!” 

“You'd be the richest young matron in 
town,” her mother said bitterly. 

“Oh, I know, Mother, but that seems sort 
of mean to the other girls! Anyway, we'd 
much rather live in the ducky little Settlement 
house, and entertain our friends at the Club, 
do you see? And Justine is to run a little 
cooking school, do you see? For everyone 
says that management of food and money is 
the most important thing to teach the poorer 
class. Won't that be great?” 

“T personally can’t agree with you,” the 
mother said lifelessly. “Here I spend all my 
life since your babyhood trying to make 
friends for you among the nicest people, try- 
ing to establish our family upon an equal 
basis with much richer people, and you, in- 
stead of living as you should, with beautiful 
things about you, choose to go down to River 
Street, and drudge among the slums!” 

“Oh, come, Mother; River Street is the 
breeziest, prettiest part of town, with the river 
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and those fields opposite. Wait until we clean 
it up, and get some gardens going: a 

“As for Justine, I am done with her,” con- 
tinued the older woman dispassionately. “All 
this has rather put it out of my head, but I 
meant to tell you at once, she goes out of my 
house this week! Against my express wish, 
she was the guest of the Forum Club to-day. 
‘Miss J. C. Harrison,’ the program said, and I 
could hardly believe my eyes when I saw Jus- 
tine! She had on a black charmeuse gown, 
black velvet about her hair—and I was sup- 
posed to sit there and listen to my own maid! 
I slipped out; it was too much. To-morrow 
morning,” Mrs. Salisbury ended dramatically, 
“T dismiss her!” 

“Mother!” said Alexandra, aghast. “What 
reason will you give her?” 

“T shall give her no reason,” Mrs. Salis- 
bury said sternly. “I am through with apolo- 
gies to servants! To-morrow I shall apply at 
Crosby’s for a good, old-fashioned maid, who 
doesn’t have to have her daily bath, and 
doesn’t expect to be entertained at my club!” 
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“But, listen, darling,” Alexandra pleaded. 
“Dont make a fuss now. Justine was my 
darling belle-mére’s guest to-day, don’t you 
see? It'll be so awkward, scrapping right in 
the face of Owen’s news. Couldn’t you sort 
of shelve the Justine question for a while?” 

“Dearie, be advised,’ Mrs. Salisbury said, 
with solemn warning. “You don’t want a girl 
like that, dear. You will be a somebody, 
Sandy. You can’t do just what any other girl 
would do, as Owen Sargent’s wife! Don’t 
live with Mrs. Sargent if you don’t want to, 
but take a pretty house, dear. Have two or 
three little maids, in nice caps and aprons. 
Why, Alice Snow, whose husband is merely 
an automobile salesman, has a lovely home! 
It’s small, of course, but you could have your 
choice!” 

“Well, nothing’s settled!” Alexandra rose 
to go upstairs, gathered her furs about her. 
“Only promise me to let Justine’s question 
stand,” she begged. 

“Well,” Mrs. Salisbury consented unwill- 


ingly. 
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“Ah, there’s Dad!’ Alexandra cried sud- 
denly, as the front door opened and shut. 
With a joyous rush, she flew to meet him, and 
Mrs. Salisbury could imagine, from the 
sounds she heard, exactly how Sandy and her 
great news and her furs and her father’s 
kisses were all mixed up together. “What— 
what—what—why, what am I going to do for 
a girl?’ “Oh, Dad, darling, say that you’re 
glad!” “Luckiest fellow this side of the 
Rocky Mountains, and I'll tell him so!” “And 
you and Mother to dine with us every week, 
promise that, Dad!” 

She heard them settle down on the lowest 
step, Sandy obviously in her father’s lap; 
heard the steady murmur of confidence and 
advice. 

“Wise girl, wise girl,” she heard the man’s 
voice say. “That keeps you in touch with life, 
Sandy; that’s real. And then, if some day 
you have reasons for wanting a bigger house 
and a more quiet neighborhood ”  Sev- 
eral frantic kisses interrupted the speaker 
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here, but he presently went on: “Why, you 
can always move! Meantime, you and Owen 
are helping less fortunate people, you’re build- 


”» 


ing up a lot of wonderful associations 





Well, it was all probably for the best; it 
would turn out quite satisfactorily for every- 
one, thought the mother, sitting in the darken- 
ing library, and staring rather drearily before 
her. Sandy would have children, and chil- 
dren must have big rooms and sunshine, if it 
can be managed possibly. The young Sar- 
gents would fall nicely into line, as household- 
ers, as parents, as hospitable members of so- 
ciety. 

But it was all so different from her dreams, 
of a giddy, spoiled Sandy, the petted wife of 
an adoring rich man; a Sandy despotically 
and yet generously ruling servants, not con- 
sulting Justine as an equal, in a world of 





working women 
And she was not even to have the satisfac- 
tion of discharging Justine! The maid had 
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her rights, her place in the scheme of things, 
her pride. 

“T declare, times have changed!’ Mrs. 
Salisbury said to herself involuntarily. She 
mused over the well-worn phrase; she had 
never used it herself before; its truth struck 
her forcibly for the first time. 

“J remember my mother saying that,” 
thought she, “and how old-fashioned and con- 
ventional we thought her! I remember she 
said it when Mat and I went to dances, after 
we were married; it seemed almost wrong to 
her! Dear me! And I remember Ma’s hor- 
ror when Mat went to a hospital for her first 
baby. ‘If there is a thing that belongs at 
home,’ Ma said, ‘it does seem to me it’s a 
baby! And my asking people to dinner by 
telephone, and the Fosters having two bath- 
rooms in their house—Ma thought that such 
a ridiculous affectation! But what would she 
say now? For those things were only trifles, 
after all,’ Mrs. Salisbury sighed, in all hon- 
esty. “But now, why, the world is simply be- 
ing turned upside down with these crazy new 
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notions!’ And again she paused, surprised to 
hear herself using another old, familiar 
phrase. “Ma used to say that very thing, 
too,” said Mrs. Salisbury to herself. “Poor 
Ma!” 


THE END 
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Chapter One 


The marriage of Albert Bradley and Anne 
Polk Barrett was as close as anything comes, 
in these prosaic days, to a high adventure. 
Nancy’s Uncle Thomas, a quiet, gentle old 
Southerner who wore tan linen suits when he 
came to New York, which was not often, and 
Bert’s mother, a tiny Boston woman who had 
lived in a diminutive Brookline apartment since 
her three sons had struck out into the world 
for themselves, respectively assured the young 
persons that they were taking a grave chance 
However different their viewpoint of life, old 
Mrs. Bradley and old Mr. Polk could agree 
heartily in that. 


Of course there was much to commend the 
3 
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union. Nancy was beautiful, she came of 
gentlefolk, and she liked to assert that she was 
practical, she “‘had been a workin’ woman for 
yeahs.” This statement had reference to a 
comfortable and informal position she held with 
a private association for the relief of the poor. 
Nancy was paid fifteen dollars a week, seven of 
which she in turn paid to the pretty young 
widow, an old family friend only a few years 
older than herself, with whom she boarded. 
Mrs. Terhune was rich, in a modest way, and 
frequently refused the money entirely. But she 
took it often enough to make the blooming 
Nancy feel quite self-supporting, and as Nancy 
duly reported at the sunshiny office of the South- 
ern Ladies’ Helping Hand every morning, or 
almost every morning, the girl had some reason 
to feel that she had solved her financial and 
domestic problem. 

Bert was handsome, too, and his mother 


knew everybody who was any body in Boston. 
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If Nancy’s grandfather Polk had been Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Maryland, why, 
Bert was the seventh of his name in direct 
descent, and it was in Bert’s great-great- 
grandfather’s home that several prominent citi- 
zens of Boston had assumed feathers and war- 
paint for a celebrated tea-party a great many 
years ago. 

More than that, Bert was at a sensible age for 
matrimony, twenty-five, and Nancy, like all 
southern girls, had ripened early, and at twenty- 
two had several years of dancing and flirting 
behind her. There was nothing impulsive 
about the affair. The two had trotted about 
their adopted city for perhaps two years before 
Bert brought Nancy the enormous diamond that 
his mother had given him years ago for just 
this wonderful time. Circumstances had helped 
them to know each other well. Nancy knew 
the sort of play that made Bert stutter 


with enthusiasm as they walked home, and 
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Bert knew that Nancy made adorable little 
faces when she tried on hats, and that her 
salary was fifteen dollars a week. At this 
time, and for some years later, Bert was only 
one of several renting agents employed by the 
firm of Pearsall and Pearsall, City Real Estate. 
He moved his office from one new office-building 
downtown to another, sometimes warmed by 
clanking new radiators, sometimes carrying a 
gasoline stove with him into the region of new 
plaster and paint. His name was not important 
enough to be included in the list of tenants in 
the vestibule, he was merely “Renting Office, 
Tenth Floor.”? And Nancy knew that when he 
had been a few months longer with Pearsall 
and Pearsall, they would pay him exactly 
thirteen hundred dollars a year. 

That was the objection, money. Mother and 
Uncle Tom thought that that was not enough; 
Nancy and Bert worked it all out on paper, and 


thought it more than sufficient. They always 
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had a splendid balance, on paper. Meanwhile, 
Mrs. Terhune went on refusing Nancy’s board 
now and then, and slipping bank-notes into 
Nancy’s purse now and then, and Bert continued 
to board with the southern gentlewomen to 
whom he had paid ten dollars a week for three 
years. He felt like asonin the Venables’ house, 
by this time. 

It was at the Venables’ boarding-house, in- 
deed, that he first had met the dark-eyed and 
vivacious Nancy, who was intimate with the 
faded daughters of the family, Miss Augusta 
and Miss Sally Anne. When Nancy’s Uncle 
Thomas came to the city for one of his infre- 
quent visits, she always placed him in Mrs. 
Venable’s care. 

Bert’s first impression of her was of a super- 
naturally clever person, hopelessly surrounded 
by “beaux.” She had so many admirers that 
even Miss Augusta, who had had a disappoint- 


ment, warmed into half-forgotten coquetries 
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while she amused Bert, for whom Miss Nancy 
had no time. They seemed to Bert, whose 
youth had known responsibility and hardship, 
a marvellously happy and light-hearted crowd. 
They laughed continuously, and they extracted 
from the chameleon city pleasures that were 
wonderfully innocent and fresh. It was as if 
these young exiles had brought from their 
southern homes something of leisure, something 
of spaciousness and pure sweetness that the 
more sophisticated youth of the city lacked. 
Their very speech, softly slurred and lazy, helda 
charm for Bert, used to his mother’s and his 
aunts’ crisp consonants. He called Nancy 
“‘my little southern girl” in his heart, from the 
hour he met her, and long afterward he told 
her that he had loved her all that time. 

He could not free the cramped muscles of his 
spirit to meet her quite on her own ground; it 
was his fate sometimes to reach the laugh just 


as all the others grew suddenly serious, and as 
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often he took their airy interest heavily, and 
chained them with facts, from which they flut- 
tered like a flight of butterflies. But he had his 
own claim, and it warmed the very fibres of his 
lonely heart when he saw that Nancy was be- 
ginning to recognize that claim. 

When they all went out to the theatre and 
supper, it was his pocket-book that never failed 
them. And what a night that was when, eagerly 
proffering the fresh bills to Lee Porter, who 
was giving the party, he looked up to catch a 
look of protest, and shame, and gratitude, in 
Nancy’s lovely eyes! 

“No, now, Lee, you shall not take it!” she 
laughed richly. Bert thought for a second that 
this was more than mere persiflage, for the ex- 
pression on the girl’s face was new. Later he 
reminded himself that they all used curious 
forms of speech. “I just was too tired to get. 
up this morning,’ a girl who had actually 


gotten up would say, or someone would com- 
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ment upon a late train: ‘‘The old train actu- 
ally never did get here!” 

After a while he took Nancy to lunch once or 
twice, and one day took her to the Plaza, where 
his mother happened to be staying with Cousin 
Mary Winthrop and Cousin Anna Baldwin, and 
his mother said that Nancy was a sweet, lovely 
girl. Bert had quite a thrill when he saw the 
familiar, beautiful face turned seriously and with 
pretty concern toward his mother, and he liked 
Nancy’s composure among the rather formal 
older women. She managed her tea and her 
gloves and-her attentions prettily, thought 
Bert. When he took her home at six o’clock 
he was conscious that he had passed an invisible 
barrier in their relationship; she knew his 
mother. They were of one breed. 

But that night, when he went back to the 
hotel to dine, his mother drew him aside. 

“Not serious, dear—between you and Miss 


Barrett, I mean?” 
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Bert laughed in pleasant confusion. 

“Well, I—of course I admire her awfully. 
Everyone does. But I don’t know that I’d 
have a chance with her.” Suddenly and un- 
bidden there leaped into his heart the glorious 
thought of possessing Nancy. Nancy—his 
wife, making a home and a. life for unworthy 
him! He flushed deeply. His mother caught 
the abashed murmur,“ .. . thirteen hun- 
dred a year!” 

“Exactly!” she said incisively, almost tri- 
umphantly. But her eyes, closely watching 
his expression, were anxious. “I don’t believe 
in having things made too easy for young per- 
sons,” she added, smiling. “But that—that 
really is too hard.” 

“Yep. That’s too hard,” Bert agreed. 

“Tt isn’t fair to the girl to ask it,”’ added his 
mother gently. 

“That’s true,” Bert said a little heavily, 


aftera pause. “It isn’t fair—to Nancy.” 
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The next night Nancy wondered why his 
manner was so changed, and why he spoke so 
bitterly of his work, and what was the matter 
with him anyway. She reflected that perhaps 
he was sorry his mother’s visit was over. For 
two or three weeks he seemed restless and dis- 
contented, and equally unwilling to be included 
in the “ Dutch treats,” or to be left out of them. 
And then suddenly the bad mood passed, and 
Bert was his kind and appreciative and generous 
self again. Clark Belknap, also of Maryland, 
who had plenty of money and a charming per- 
sonality and manner as well, began to show the 
familiar symptoms toward Nancy, and Bert 
told himself that Clark would be an admirable 
match for her. Also his Cousin Mary wrote him 
that his second cousin Dorothy Hayes Hamilton 
was going to be in New York for a few weeks, 
and asked him to take her about a little, and 
see that she hada nice time. Cousin Mary, as 


was usual, enclosed a generous check to insure 
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the nice time, and little Dorothy proved to be 
a very rose of a girl, just as unspoiled as if her 
fortune had been half a dollar instead of half 
a million and full of pride in her big cousin, 
whose Harvard record she evidently knew by 
heart. 

Bert willingly took her about, and they be- 
came good friends. He did not see much of 
Nancy now, and one of the times he did see her 
was unfortunate. He and Dorothy had been 
having tea at a roof-garden, after a long de- 
lightful day in Dorothy’s car, and now he was to 
take her to her hotel. Just as he was holding 
the little pongee wrap, and Dorothy was laugh- 
ing up at him from under the roses on her hat, 
he saw Nancy, going out between two older 
women. His look just missed hers; he knew 
she had seen him; had perhaps been watching 
him, but he could not catch her eye again. 

It was a hot night, and Nancy looked a little 


pale and, although as trim and neat as usual, a 
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little shabby. Her pretty hands in old gloves 
she had washed herself, her pretty eyes pa- 
tiently fixed upon the faces of the women who 
were boring her in her youth and freshness with 
the business of sickness and poverty, her whole 
_ gentle, rather weary aspect, smote Bert’s heart 
with a pain that was half a fierce joy. Never 
had he loved her in her gaiety and her indiffer- 
ence as he loved her now, when she looked so 
sweetly, so almost sorrowfully. 

A week later he went to see her. 

“Well, Mister Bert Bradley,” she smiled at 
him, unfastening the string from the great box 
of roses that had simultaneously arrived from 
some other admirer, “I didn’t know what to 
make of you! And who was the more-than- 
pretty little girl that you were squiring on the 
Waldorf roof last week?”’ 

“Just my cousin, Dorothy Hamilton. She 
went back to Boston to-day. She’s finished 


school, and had a year abroad, and now she isn’t 
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quite sure what she wants to do. How’s Mr. 
Belknap?” 

She narrowed her eyes at him mischievously. 

“Don’t you think you’re smart! These are 
from him. He’s very well. He took me to the 
theatre last night, and we had a wonderful 
time. Come with me into the kitchen, while I 
put these in water.” 

“Take good care of them!” Bert said wither- 
ingly. But she only laughed at him from the 
sink. He followed her into the small, hot, neat 
kitchen, with the clean empty pint bottle and 
the quarter-pint bottle turned upside down near 
the bright faucets, and the enamel handles of 
the gas stove all turned out in an even row. 
Bert remembered that the last time he had been 
here was a cold May morning, when he and 
Nancy had made countless hot cakes. He had 
met her at church, and walked home with her, 
and while they were luxuriously finishing the 
last of the hot cakes the others had burst in, 
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with the usual harum-scarum plans for the day. 
But that was May, and now it was July, and 
somehow the bloom seemed to be gone from 
their relationship. 

They talked pleasantly, and after awhile Mrs. 
Terhune came in and talked, too. She was dis- 
tressed about some shares she held in a traction 
company and Bert was able to be of real service 
to her, taking a careful memorandum, and prom- 
ising tosee her aboutitinaday. “For I expect 
we'll see you round here in a day or two,’’ she 
said with simple archness. She was well used 
to the demands of Nancy’s beaux. Nancy 
looked particularly innocent and expectant at 
this, ‘Perhaps Mr. Bradley might come in and 
cheer you up, if I go off with Mrs. Featherstone 
for the week-end?” she suggested pleasantly. 
Mrs. Featherstone had been Virginia Belknap. 

Bert presently bade her a cold good-bye. His 
reassurance: to Mrs. Terhune was made the 


next day by telephone, and life became dark 


x 
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and dull to him. Certain things hurt him 
strangely—the sight of places where she had 
taken off the shabby gloves; and had seated her- 
self happily opposite him for luncheon or tea; 
the sound of music she had hummed. He 
wanted to see her—not feverishly, nothing 
extreme, except that he wanted it every second 
of the time. A mild current of wanting to see 
Nancy underran all his days; he could control it, 
he decided, and to an extent he did. He ate 
and worked and even slept in spite of it. But 
it was always there, and it tired him, and made 
_ him feel old and sad. 

And then they met; Bert idling through the 
September sweetness and softness and goldness 
of the park, Nancy briskly taking her business- 
like way from West Eightieth to East Seventy- 
second Street. What Nancy experienced in the 
next hour Bert could only guess, he knew that 
she was glad to see him, and that for some rea- 


son she was entirely off guard. F or himself, 
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he was like a thirsty animal that reaches trees, 
and shade, and the wide dimpling surface of 
clear waters. He had so often imagined meeting 
her, and had so longed to meet her, that he was 
actually a little confused, and wanted shakily 
to laugh, and to cling to her. 

He walked to Seventy-second Street, with 
her and then to tea at a tiny place in Madi- 
son Avenue called the Prince Royal. And she 
settled herself opposite him, just as in his 
dreams—only so muchmoresweetly—and smiled 
at him from her dear faithful blue eyes, as she 
Jaid aside her gloves. 

She was wearing a large diamond, surrounded 
by topazes. Bert knew that he had never seen 
this ring before, although it did not look like a 
new one. However, the age of the ring sig- 
nified nothing. He wondered if Clark Bel- 
knap’s mother had ever worn it, and if Clark 
had just given it to Nancy. 


She was full of heavenly interest and friend- 
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liness. But when they were walking home she 
told him that she was so sorry—she couldn’t 
ask him to dine, because she was going out. 
She asked him for the next day, but his board 
of directors was having a monthly meeting that 
night, and he had to be there. How about 
Saturday? 

Saturday she was going out of town, a special 
meeting of the Red Cross. They hung there. 
Nancy was perhaps ashamed to go on through 
the list of days, Bert would not ungenerously 
force her. He left her, thrilled and yet dissatis- 
fied. He looked back almost with envy to his 
state of a few hours earlier, when he had been 


hoping that he might meet her. 


Chapter Two 


The week dragged by. The undercurrent 
of longing to see Nancy flowed on and on. 
Bert wanted nothing else—just Nancy. He 
had been spending the summer with a friend, 
at the friend’s uptown house, but now he thought 
he would go out to the Venables, and show some 
interest in his newly-papered room and hear 
them speak of her. 

He rang their bell with a thumping heart. 
It was four o’clock in the afternoon. She 
might even be here! Or they might tell him 
she was engaged to Clark Belknap of Maryland. 

Bert felt so sick at the thought that it 
seemed a fact. He wanted to run away. 

Miss Augusta, red-eyed, opened the door. 
Beyond her he was somehow vaguely aware of 


darkness, and weeping, and the subdued rustling 
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of gowns. Po’ Nancy Barrett was here—he 
knew that? Well, didn’t he know that the 
dea’ old Colonel had passed away suddenly— 
Miss Augusta’s tears flowed afresh. Nancy 
had come in unexpectedly to lunch, and the 
telegram from her aunt had come while she 
was there. “Tell Nancy Brother Edward 
passed on at five o’clock. Come home at 
once.” 

Bert listened dazedly, in the shabby old par- 
lour with the scrolled flowery carpet, and the 
statues, and the square piano. He comforted 
Miss Augusta, he even put one arm about her. 
Was there something he could do?—he asked 
the forlorn, empty question merely as a matter 
of course. 

“JT don’t suppose yo’ could send some tele- 
grams. . . .” Miss Augusta said, blowing 
her nose damply. ‘Po’ child, she hasn’t got a 
brother, nor anyone to depend on now in the 
hour of her bitteh need!” 
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Bert’s heart leaped. 

“Just tell me!” he begged. “And what 
about trains, and arrangements? Will she go 
down? And clothesPp—would she need some- 
thing——’”’ 

This last item had been attended. Mama 
and Sis’ Sally Anne had gone down town, po’ 
child, she didn’t want much. And yes, she 
was going down, to-morrow—that night, if 
it could be managed. 

“But Nancy herself had better see yo’,”’ Miss 
Augusta said disappearing. Bert waited, his 
heart thundering. Murmuring and tears came 
from some remote region. Then quietly and 
slowly Nancy, in new black, came in. And 
Bert knew that to the end of the world, as long 
as he should breathe, life would mean Nancy’s 
life to him; and the world was cnly Nancy. 

They sat down on the slippery horsehair, and 
talked softly and quickly. Ticket—train— 


telegrams—the little money that was necessary 
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—he advised her about them all. He called 
her “Nancy” to-day, for the first time. He re- 
membered afterward that she had called him 
nothing. She went to get Mrs. Venable, after a 
while, and later Sis’ Sally Anne drew him aside 
and told him to make Nancy drink her good hot 
tea. Shedrankit,athiscommand. Clark Belknap 
came that evening; others came—all too late. 
Before the first of them, Bert had taken her to 
the train, had made her as comfortable as he 
could, had sat beside her, with her soft gloved 
hand tight in his, murmuring to her that she had 
so much to be thankful for—no pain, no illness, no 
real age. But she had left him, she said, her 
lip trembling and her eyes brimming again. 
He reminded her of her pretty, dependent step- 
mother, of the two little half-brothers who were 
just waiting for Nancy to come and straighten 
everything out. 

“Ves—I’ve got to keep up for them!” she 
said, smiling bravely. And in a tense 
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undertone she added, ‘“ You’re wonderful to 
mele 

“And will you have some supper—just to 
break the evening?” 

“T had tea.” She leaned back, and shut her 
eyes. “TI couldn’t—eat!” she whispered piti- 
fully. His response was to put his clean, folded 
handkerchief into her hand, and at that she 
opened the wet eyes, and smiled at him shakily. 

“Just some soup—or a salad,” he urged. 
“Will you promise me, Nancy?” 

“TY promise you I’ll try,” she said in parting. 

Walking home with his head in a whirl, Bert 
said to himself: “ This is the second of October. 
I'll give her six months. On the second of 
April Pll ask her.” 

However, he asked her on Christmas night, 
after the Venables’ wonderful Christmas dinner, 
when they all talked of the Civil War as if it 
were yesterday, and when old laces, old jet and 


coral jewelry, and frail old silk gowns were 
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much in evidence. They were sitting about the 
coal fire in the back drawing-room, when Nancy 
and Bert chanced to be alone. Mrs. Venables 
had gone to brew some punch, with Sis’ Sally 
Anne’s help. The other young men of the party 
were assisting them, Augusta had gone to the 
telephone. 

Bert always remembered the hour. The 
room was warm, fragrant of spicy evergreen. 
There was a Rogers group on the marble man- 
tle, and two Dresden china candlesticks that 
reflected themselves in the watery dimness of 
the mirror above. Nancy, slender and ex- 
quisite, was in unrelieved, lacy black; her hair 
was as softly black as her gown. Her white 
hands were locked in her lap. Something had 
reminded her of old Christmases, and she had 
told Bert of running in to her mother’s room, 
early in the chilly morning, to shout ‘‘ Christ- 
mas Gift!” 


Not moving his sympathetic eyes from her 
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face, he slipped to one knee to replace a fallen 
coal, and it was with the tongs still in his hand 
that he leaned suddenly against the worn red 
velvet arm of her chair. 

“Nancy dear—Nancy dearest—will you let 
me tell them?”’ he said, huskily. 

She was not surprised, of course. Clark 
Belknap had been dismissed weeks ago, and her 
first quiet steps back into the noise of the world 
had been made with her hand on Bert’s strong 
arm. ‘Tea and talk in obscure little restaurants; 
concerts that filled her aching heart with com- 
fort as they filled her eyes with slow tears; lec- 
tures, sermons, and long walks in the park—he 
had planned them all. Bert had seen her first 
real smile, had heard the first faint return of 
her old happy laugh. He loved her so intensely 
that his own terror now was that she would die. 
If she only lived—if she only didn’t leave him 
alone again—this was his one thought. His 


mother and his cousin Dorothy had come back 
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to town again, and his own pleasure in their 
visit was talking of Nancy; how wise, how sweet, 
how infinitely desirable she was. Dorothy had 
wanted Cousin Albert to come to her for 
Thanksgiving. No, a thousand thanks—but 
Miss Barrett was so much alone now. He must 
be near her. Dorothy kept her thoughts on 
the subject to herself, but he so far impressed 
his mother that her own hopes came to be his, 
she dreaded the thought of what might happen 
to her boy if that southern girl did not chance to 
care for him. 

But the southern girl cared. She locked the 
lace-clad arms about his neck, on this memorable 
Christmas night and laid her cheek against his. 

“Are you sure you want me, Bert?’’ she 
whispered. 

They had not much altered their posi- 
tions when Mrs. Venables came back half an 
hour later, and a general time of kissing, 


crying and laughing began. 


Chapter Three 


It was a happy time, untroubled by the 
thought of money that was soon to be so im- 
portant. Bert’s various aunts and cousins 
sent him checks, and Nancy’s stepmother sent 
her all her own mother’s linen and silver, and 
odd pieces of mahogany on which the freight 
charges were frightful, and laces and an oil 
portrait or two. The trousseau was helped 
from all sides, every week had its miracle; and 
the hats, and the embroidered whiteness, and 
the smart street suit and the adorable kitchen 
ginghams accumulated as if by magic. Bert’s 
mother sent delightfully monogrammed bed- and 
table-linen, almost weekly. Nancy said it 
was preposterous for poor people to start in 
with such priceless possessions! 


Among the happy necessities of the time 
28 
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was the finding of a proper apartment. Nancy 
and Bert spent delightful Saturdays and Sun- 
days wandering in quest of it; beginning half- 
seriously in February, when it seemed far too 
early to consider this detail, and continuing 
with augmented earnestness through the three 
succeeding months. Eventually they got both 
tired and discouraged, and felt dashed in the 
very opening of their new life, but finally the 
place was found, and they loved it instantly, and 
leased it without delay. It was in a new apart-*~ 
ment house, in East Eleventh Street, four shiny 
and tiny rooms, on a fourth floor. Everything 
was almost too compact and convenient, Nancy 
thought; the ice box, gas stove, dumb-waiter, 
hanging light over the dining table, clothes line, 
and garbage chute, were already in place. It’ 
left an ambitious housekeeper small margin for 
original arrangement, but of course it did save 
money and time. The building was of pretty 


cream brick, clean and fresh, the street wide, and 
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lined with dignified old brownstone houses, and 
the location perfect. She smothered a dream of 
wide old-fashioned rooms, quaintly furnished in 
chintzes and white paint. They had found no 
such enchanting places, except at exorbitant 
rents. Seventy-five dollars, or one hundred 
dollars, were asked for the simplest of them, and 
the plumbing facilities, and often the janitor 
service, were of the poorest. So Nancy aban- 
doned the dream, and enthusiastically accepted 
the East Eleventh Street substitute, Bert be- 
coming a tenant in the “George Eliot,” at a 
rental of thirty-five dollars a month. Some of 
the old Barrett furniture was too large for the 
place, but what she could use Nancy arranged 
with exquisite taste: fairly dancing with pleasure 
over the sitting room, where her chair and Bert’s 
were in place, and the little droplight lighted 
on the little table. In this room they were 
going to read Dickens out loud, on winter 


nights. 
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They were married on a hot April morning, 
a morning whose every second seemed to Nancy 
flooded with strange perfumes, and lighted with 
unearthly light. The sky was cloudless; the 
park bowered in fresh green; the streets, under 
new shadows, clean-swept and warm. Her 
gown was perfection, her new wide hat the most 
becoming she had ever worn; the girls, in their 
new gowns and hats, seemed so near and dear to 
her to-day. She was hardly conscious of Bert, 
but she remembered liking his big brother, who 
kissed her in so brotherly a fashion. Winter 
was over, the snow was gone at last, the trying 
and depressing rains and the cold were gone, too, 
and she and Bert were man and wife, and off to 


Boston for-their honeymoon. 


Chapter Four 


They had been married eleven days, and were 
loitering over a Sunday luncheon in their tiny 
home, when they first seriously discussed fi- 
nances; not theoretical finances, but finances as 
bounded on one side by Bert’s worn, brown 
leather pocket-book, and on the other by his 
bank-book, with its confusing entries in black 
and red ink. 

Here on the table were seventeen dollars 
and eighty cents. Nancy had flattened the 
bills, and arranged the silver in piles, as they 
talked. ‘This was Sunday; Bert would be paid 
on Saturday next. Could Nancy manage on 
that? 

Nancy felt a vague alarm. But she had been 
a wage earner herself. _ She rose to the situation 


at once. ' 
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_ “Manage what, Bert? If you mean just 
meals, of course I can! But I won’t have this 
much every week formeals . . . ?” 

Bert took out a fountain pen, and reached for 
a blank envelope. 

“Do you mind working it out?—I think it’s 
such fun!”’ 

“T love it!” Nancy brought her brightest 
face to the problem. “Now let’s see—what 
have we? Exactly one hundred a month.” 

“Thirteen hundred a year,” he corrected. 

“Yes, but let’s not count that extra hundred, 
Bee!”’ Nancy, like all women, had given her 
new husband a new name. ‘“‘Let’s save that 
and have it to blow in, all in a heap, for some- 
thing special?” 

“All right.”’ Bert digressed long enough to 
catch the white hand and kiss it, and say: 
“‘TIsn’t it wonderful—our sitting here planning 
things together? Aren’t we going to have fun /”’ 

“Rent, thirty-five,’”’ Nancy began, after an 
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interlude. Bert, who had secured a large sheet 
of clean paper, made a neat entry, “ Rent, $35.” 

“You make such nice, firm figures, mine are 
always wavy!”’ observed Nancy irrelevantly, at 
this. This led nowhere. 

“Now one quarter of that rent ought to 
come out every week,’’ Bert submitted pres- 
ently. “Eight dollars and a half must be 
put aside every week.” 

“Out of this, too?’”’ Nancy asked, touching 
the money on the table. 

“Well, that’s all that’s left of half my salary, 
drawn inadvance,” Bert said, pondering. “ Yes, 
you see—wepayamonthin advance on thefirst!”’ 

“ And what have we besides this, Bee? Your 
Aunt Mary’s check, and—and what else?” 

“Aunt Mary’s hundred, which will certainly 
take care of the freight bills,” Bert calculated, 
“and that’s all, except this.” 

“But, Bert—but, Bert—all that money we 
had in Boston?” 
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Bert pointed to the table. 

“You behold the remainder.” 

“Weren’t we the extravagant wretches!”’ 
mused Nancy. ‘‘Taxis—tea-parties—breakfast 
upstairs—silly pink silk stockings for Nancy, a 
silly pongee vest for Bert y 





“But oh, what a grand time!” her husband 
finished unrepentantly. 

“Wasn’t it!” Nancy agreed dreamily. But 
immediately she was businesslike again. ‘ How- 
ever, the lean years have set in,”’ she announced. 
“Tl have to count on a dollar a week laundry— 
laundry and rent nine dollars and a half; 
piano and telephone at the rate of three dollars 
a month—that’s a dollar and a half more; milk, 
a quart of milk and half a pint of cream a day, 
a dollar and seventy-five cents more; what does 
that leave, Bert?” 

“Tt leaves twelve dollars and twenty-five 
cents,” said Bert. 


“But what about your lunches, dearest?” 
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“Gosh! I forgot them,” Bert stated frankly. 
“T’ll keep ’em under fifteen cents a day,” he 
added, “call it a dollar a week!” 

“You can’t!” protested Nancy, with a look of 
despair. 

“T can if I’ve got to. Besides, we'll be off 
places, Sundays, and I’ll come home for lunch 
Saturday, and you'll feed me up.” 

“But, Bert,” she began again presently, “ Vl 
have to get ice, and car fares, and drugs, and 
soap, and thread, and butter, and bread, and 
meat, and salad-oil, and everything else in the 
world out of that eleven-fifty!’? Bert was frown- 
ing hard. 

“You can’t have the whole eleven-fifty,” he 
told her reluctantly, “I can walk one way, to 
Forty-Eighth Street, but I can’t walk both. 
I'll have to have some car fare. And my office 
suit has got to be pressed about once every 
two weeks——” 

“And newspapers!” added Nancy, dolefully. 
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‘Seven cents more!” And they both burst 
into laughter. “But, Bee,” she said presently, 
ruffling his hair, as she sat on the arm of his 
chair, “really I do not know what we will do 
in case of dentist’s bills, or illness, or when our 
clothes wear out. What do people do? Is 
thirty-five too much rent, or what?”’ 

“Tm darned if I know what they do!” Bert 


mused. 


Chapter Five 


They both were destined to learn how it was 
managed, and being young and healthy and in 
love, they learned easily, and with much laughter 
and delight. Bert’s share was perhaps the 
easier, for although he manfully walked to his 
office, polished his own shoes, and ate a tiresome 
and unsatisfying lunch five days a week, he had 
his reward on the sixth and seventh days, when 
Nancy petted and praised him. 

Her part was harder. She never knew what it 
was to be free from financial concern. She 
fretted and contrived until the misspending of 
five cents seemed a genuine calamity to her 
She walked to cheap markets, and endured the 
casual scorn of cheap clerks. She ironed Bert’s 
ties and pressed his trousers, saving car fares 


by walking, saving hospitality by letting her 
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old friends see how busy and absorbed she 
was, saving food by her native skill and inge- 
nuity. 

But they lived royally, every meal was a 
triumph, every hour strangely bright. Of 
cooking meat, especially the more choice cuts, 
Nancy did little this year, but there was no 
appetizing combination of vegetables, soups, 
salads, hot breads, and iced drinks that she did 
not try. Bert said, and he meant it, that he 
had never lived so well in his life, and certainly 
the walls of the little apartment in the ‘“‘ George 
Eliot” were packed with joy. When their 
microscopic accounts balanced at the end of the 
week, they celebrated with a table-d’héte dinner 
down town—dinners from which they walked 
home gloriously happy, Nancy wondering over 
and over again how the restaurateurs could 
manage it, Bert, over his cigar, estimating care- 
fully: “Well, Sweet, there wasn’t much cost to 


that soup, delicious as it was, and I suppose 
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they buy that sole down at the docks, in the 
early morning. ve 

When Nancy had learned that she could 
live without a telephone, and had cut down the 
milk bill, and limited Bert to one butter ball 
per meal, she found she could manage easily. 
In August they gave two or three dinners, and 
Nancy displayed her pretty table furnishings 
to “the girls,”’ and gave them the secret of her 
iced tea. She told her husband that they got 
along because he was “‘so wonderful’; she felt 
that no financial tangle could resist Bert’s 
neatly pencilled little calculations, but Bert 
praised only her—what credit to him that he 
did not complain, when he was the most fortu- 
nate man in the world? 

They came to be proud of their achievement. 
Nancy had Buckley Pearsall, Bert’s chief, and 
his wife, to dinner, and kindly Mrs. Pearsall 
could not enough praise the bride and her man- 


agement. Later the Pearsalls asked the young 
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Bradleys down to their Staten Island home for 
a week-end. “ And think of the pure gain of not 
buying a thing for three days!” exulted Nancy, 
thereby convulsing her lord. She brought back 
late corn, two jars of Mrs. Pearsall’s preserved 
peaches, a great box of grapes to be made into 
jelly, and a basket of tomatoes. Bert said that 
she was a grafter, but he knew as well as she 
that Nancy’s pleasure in taking the gifts had 
given Mrs. Pearsall a genuine joy. 

With none of the emergencies they had 
dreaded, and with many and unexpected pleas- 
ures, the first winter went by. Sometimes Bert 
got a theatre pass, sometimes old friends or 
kinspeople came to town, and Bert and Nancy 
went to one of the big hotels to dinner, and 
stared radiantly about at the bright lights, and 
listened to music again, and were whirled home 
in a taxicab. 

“That party cost your Cousin Edith about 
twenty-five dollars,” Nancy, rolling up her 
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hair-net thoughtfully, would say late at night, 
with a suppressed yawn. “The dinner check 
was fourteen, and the tickets eight—it cost her 
more than twenty-five dollars! Doesn’t that 
seem wicked, Bert? And all that delicious 
chicken that we hardly touched—dear me, what 
fun I could have with twenty-five dollars! 
There are so many things I’d like to buy that I 
never do; just silly things, you know—nice 
soaps and powders, and fancy cheeses and an 
alligator pear, and the kind of toilet water you 
love so—don’t you remember you bought it in 
Boston when we honeymooned?” 

Perhaps a shadow would touch Bert’s watch- 
ing face, and he would come to put an arm about 
her and her loosened cloud of hair. 

“Poor old girl, it isn’t much fun for you! 
Do you get tired of it, Nancy?” 

“Bert,” she said, one night in a mood of 
gravity and confidence that he loved, and had 
learned to watch for, “I never get tired. And 
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sometimes I feel sure that the most wonderful 
happiness that ever is felt in this world comes to 
two people who love each other, and who have 
to make sacrifices for each other! JI mean that. 
I mean that I don’t think riches, or travel, or 
great gifts and achievements bring a greater 
happiness than ours. I think a king, dying,” 
smiled Nancy, trying not to be too serious, 
“might wish that, for a while at least, he had 
been able to wear shabby shoes for the woman 
he loved, and had had years of poking about a 
great city with her, and talking and laughing 
and experimenting and working over their 
problem together!”’ 

Bert kissed the thoughtful eyes, but did not 
speak. 

“But just the same,” Nancy presently went 
on, “sometimes I do get—just a little fright- 
ened. I feel as if perhaps we had been a little 
too brave. ‘When your cousins, and mine, ask 


us how we do it, and make so much of it, it 
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makes me feel a little uneasy. Suppose we 
really aren’t abletoswingit . . . ?” 

Bert knew how to meet this mood, and he 
never failed her. He put his arm about her, to- 
night, and gave her his sunniest smile. 

“We could pay less rent, dear.” 

This fired Nancy. Of course they could. 
She had seen really possible places, in inaccessi- 
ble neighbourhoods, which rented far more rea- 
sonably. She had seen quite sunny and clean 
: flats for as little as fourteen and sixteen dollars a 
month. Her housekeeping abilities awakened 
to the demand. What did she and Bert care 
about neighbourhoods and the casual dictates of 
fashion? They were a world in themselves, 
and they needed no other company. 

“Everyone said that we’d never get this far,”’ 
Bert reminded her hearteningly. She was im- 
mediately reassured, and fell to enthusiastic 


planning for Christmas. 


Chapter Six 


It was their first Christmas, and they spent 
it alone together. Bert and Nancy knew 
that they would not spend another 'Christ- 
mas alone, and the shadowy hope for April 
lent a new tone even to their gayety, and deep- 
ened the exquisite happiness of the dark, snow- 
bound day. The tiny house was full of laughter, 
for Bert had given his wife all the little things 
she had from time to time whimsically desired. 
The fancy cheeses, and the perfumes and soaps, 
made her laugh and laugh as she unwrapped 
them. There were fuzzy wash-cloths—a par- 
ticular fancy of hers—and new library paste 
and new hair-pins, and a can-opener that made 
her exclaim: “Bert, that was cute of you!” and 
even an alligator pear. A bewildered look came 


into Nancy’s eyes as she went on investigating 
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her bulging stocking—gloves, and silk hosiery, 
and new little enamelled pins for her collars, 
and the piano score of the opera she so loved— 
where had the money come from? 

“My firm gave us each ten,” Bert explained, 
grinning. 

“And you spent it al/ on me!” Nancy said, 
stricken. ‘‘ You poked about and got me every 
blessed thing I ever wanted in this world—you 
darling!” 

“Why not?” he asked. ‘You’re the only 
thing I have, Nance! And such Jitle things, 
dear.” 

“Tt isn’t the things—it’s your thinking of 
them,’”’ Nancy said. “And eating wretched 
lunches while you planned them! You make 
me cry—and meanwhile, my beloved little 
chicken will roast himself dry!” 

She rushed into her kitchen. Bert rushed 
after her; his days at home were a succession 


of interruptions for Nancy, no topic was too in- 


‘DA PRES 
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significant for their earnest discussion, and no 
pleasure too small to share. To-day the chief 
object of their interest was his mother’s Christ- 
mas present to him, a check for fifty dollars, 
“‘for my boy’s winter coat.” 

They looked at the slip of paper at regular in- 
tervals. To Bert it brought a pleasant thought 
of the thin, veiny hand that had penned it, the 
little sikk-clad form and trimly netted gray hair. 
He remembered his mother’s tiny sitting room, 
full of begonias and winter sunshine and photo- 
graphs of the family, with a feeling that while 
mother could never again know rapturous hap- 
piness like his own, yet it was good to think of 
her as content and comfortable, with her tissue- 
wrapped presents from the three daughters- 
in-law lying on her table. 

But to Nancy the check meant the future 
only: it meant her handsome Bert dressed at 
last in suitable fashion, in a “‘big, fuzzy, hairy 


coat.”? She pointed out various men’s coats 
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in the windows they passed that afternoon, and 
on the other young men who were walking with 
wives and babies. 

But Bert had his own ideas. When Nancy 
met him down town a day or two later, to go 
pick the coat, she found him quite unmanage- 
able. He said that there was no hurry about 
the coat—they were right here in the house- 
keeping things, why not look at fireless cookers? 
In the end they bought an ice-cream freezer, 
and a fireless cooker, and two pairs of arctic 
overshoes, and an enormous oval-shaped basket 
upon which the blushing Nancy dropped a sur- 
reptitious kiss when the saleswoman was not 
looking, and a warm blue sweater for Nancy, 
and, quite incidentally, an eighteen-dollar over- 
coat for Bert. 

Nancy’s lip trembled over this last purchase. . 
They were nice overcoats, remarkable for the 
price, indeed—“marked down from twenty- 
five.’ But—but she had wanted him to spend 
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every cent of the fifty dollars for a stunning 
coat! Bert laughed at her April face. He took 
her triumphantly to the fifty-cent luncheon 
and they talked over it for a blissful hour. 
And when she left him at the office door, Nancy 
consoled herself by drifting into one of the 
near-by second-hand bookshops, and buying 
him a tiny Keats, ‘‘Pepy’s Diary” somewhat 
shabby as to cover, and George’s “ Progress and 
Poverty,” at ten cents apiece. These books 
were piled at Bert’s place that night, and gave 
him almost as much pleasure as the overcoat 
did. 

And even Nancy had to confess that the dis- 
puted garment looked warm and thick, when 
it came home in its green box, and that it was 
“fun” to open the other packages, and find the 
sweater, looking so wooly and comfortable, 
and the big basket destined for so precious a 
freight! She and Bert laughed and chattered 

over the thick papers and strings that bound 
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the freezer and the cooker, and made chocolate 
ice-cream for dinner on Sunday, and never ate 
their breakfast oatmeal without a rapturous 


appreciation of the cooker. 


Chapter Seven 


She was still the centre of his universe and 
her own when she walked with her hand on his 
arm, to the little hospital around the corner, on 
a sweet April morning. The slow coming of 
spring had brought her a new tenderness and a 
new dependence, and instinctively she felt that, 
when she came home again, she would be a new 
Nancy. ‘The wistfulness that marks any con- 
scious human change had been hers for many 
days now; she was not distrustful, she was not 
unhappy, but she was sobered and thoughtful. 

“We have been happy, haven’t we, Bert?” 
she said, more than once. 

“We always will be, my darling! You know 
that.” 

But she would only smile at him wisely, for 


reply. She was still happy, happier perhaps 
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than ever. But she knew that she was no 
longer the mistress of her own happiness—it lay 
in other hands now. 

So the universe was turned upside down for 
Nancy, and she lost, once and for all her posi- 
tion as its centre. The world, instead of a safe 
and cheerful place, became full of possible dan- 
gers for the baby, Albert the eighth. Nancy, 
instead of a self-reliant, optimistic woman, was 
only a weary, feeble, ignorant person who 
doubted her own power to protect this priceless 
treasure. 

He was a splendid baby—that was part of 
the trouble. He was too splendid, he had never 
been equalled, and could never be replaced, and 
she would go stark, staring mad if anything 
happened to him! Nancy almost went mad, 


as it was. If the Cullinan Diamond had been 


Placed in Nancy’s keeping, rather than worry 


.: about it as she worried about Junior, she would 


ag 


have flung it gaily into the East River. But she 
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could not dispose of the baby; her greatest 
horror was the thought of ever separating from 
him, the fear that some day Bert might want to 
send him, the darling, innocent thing, at four- 
teen, to boarding-school, or that there might 
be a war, and Junior might enlist! 

She showed him to visiting friends in silence. 
When Nancy had led them in to the bedroom, 
and raised a shade so that the tempered sun 
light revealed the fuzzy head and shut eyes 
and rotund linen-swathed form of Junior, she 
felt that words were unnecessary. She never 
really saw the baby’s face, she saw something 
idealized, haloed, angelic. In later year she 
used to say that none of the hundreds of snap- 
shots Bert took of him really did the child 
justice. Junior had been the most exquisitely 
beautiful baby that any one ever saw, everyone 
said so. 

When Bert got home at night, she usually 
had a request to make of him. Would he just 
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look at Junior? No, he was all right, only he 
had hardly wanted his three o’clock nursing, 
and he was sleeping so hard—— 

And at this point, if she was tired—and she 
was always tired!—Nancy would break into 
tears. “‘Bert—hadn’t we better ask Colver to 
come and see him?” she would stammer, eag- 
erly. 

Ten minutes later she would be laughing, 
as she served Bert his dinner. Of course he 
was all right, only, being alone with him all 
day, she got to worrying. And she was 
tired. 

Poor Nancy, she was not to know rest or 
leisure for many years to come. She was 
clever, and as resolutely as she had solved theis 
first, simple problem, she set about solving this 
new one. ‘They had forty dollars a week with 
which to manage now, but the extra money 
seemed only a special dispensation to provide 


for the growing demands of Junior. 
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Junior needed a coach, a crib, new shirts— 
“he is getting immense, the darling!” was 
Nancy’s one rapturous comment, when four 
of these were bought at sixty cents each. In 
November he needed two quarts of milk daily, 
and what his mother called ‘‘an ouncer” to 
take the top-milk safely from the bottle, and a 
small ice box for the carefully prepared bottles, 
and the bottles themselves. He always needed 
powder and safety-pins and new socks, and 
presently he had to have a coloured woman to do 
his washing, for Nancy was growing stronger 
and more interested in life in general, and came 
to the conclusion that he might safely be left 
for a few moments with Esmeralda, now and 
then. 

He paid for these favours in his own way, and 
neither Bert nor Nancy ever felt that it was 
madequate. When his sober fat face wrinkled 
into a smile of welcome to his father, Bert was 


moved almost to tears. When she wheeled 
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him through the streets, royally benign after a 
full bottle, rosy-cheeked in his wooly white cap, 
Nancy felt almost too rich. Junior filled all 
the gaps in her life, it mattered not what she 
lacked while she had Junior. 

The forty dollar income melted as quickly 
as the twenty-five dollar one, and far more 
mysteriously. Nancy would have felt once 
that forty dollars every week was riches, but 
between Junior’s demands, and the little leak- 
age of Esmeralda’s wages, and her hearty lunch 
twice a week, and the milk, and the necessarily 
less-careful marketing, they seemed to be just 
where they were before. 

“There must be some way of living that we 
can afford!” mused Nancy, one March morning 
at the breakfast table, when the world looked 
particularly bright to the young Bradleys. 
Junior, curly-headed, white-clad, and excited 
over a hard crust of toast, sat between his par- 


ents, who interrupted their meal to kiss his fat 
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fists, the dewy back of his neck under the silky 
curls, and even the bare toes that occasionally 
appeared on the board. 

This was Sunday, and for months it had been 
the custom to weigh Junior on Sunday, a process 
that either put Nancy and Bert into a boastful 
mood for the day, or reduced the one to tear- 
ful silence, and the other to apprehensive 
bravado. But now the baby was approaching 
his first anniversary, and it was perfectly ob- 
vious that his weight was no longer a matter of 
concern. He was so large, so tall, and so fat 
that one of Nancy’s daily satisfactions was to 
have other mothers, in the park, ask her his age. 
She looked at him with fond complacency rather 
than apprehension now, feeling that every 
month and week of his life made him a little 
more sure of protracted existence, and herself 
a little more safe as his mother. 

“How do you mean—afford?”’ Bert asked. 


“We pay our bills, and we’re not in debt.” 
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“When I say ‘afford,’”? Nancy answered, 
“T mean that we do not live without a fright- 
ful amount of worry and fuss about money. 
To just keep out of debt, and make ends meet, 
is not my idea of life!” 

“Tt’s the way lots of people live—if they’re 
lucky,”’ Bert submitted, picking Junior’s damp 
crust from the floor, eyeing it dubiously, and 
substituting another crust in its place. 

“Well, it’s all wrong!’’ Nancy stated posi- 
tively. ‘There should be a comfortable living 
for everyone in this world who works even half 
as hard as you do—and if any one wants to 
work harder, let him have the luxuries!” 

“That’s socialism, Nance.” 

She raised her pretty brows innocently. 

“Ts it? Well, I’m not a socialist. I guess I 
just don’t understand.” 

She knew, as the weeks went by, that there 
were other things she could not understand. 


Toil as she might, from morning until night, 
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there was always something undone. It puz- 
zled her strangely. 

Other women had even harder problems, 
what did they do? Few women had steady, 
clever husbands like Bert. Few had energy 
and enthusiasm like hers. But she was so 
tired, all the time, that even when the daily 
routine ran smoothly, and the marketing and 
Junior’s naps and meals occurred on schedule 
time, the result hardly seemed worth while. 
She whisked through breakfast and breakfast 
dishes, whisked through the baby’s bath, had 
her house in order when he awakened from his 
nap, wheeled him to market, wheeled him home 
for another bottle and another nap. Then it 
was time for her own meal, and there were a few 
more dishes, and some simple laundry work to 
do, and then again the boy was dressed, and 
the perambulator was bumped out of the niche 
below the stairs, and they went out again. The 


hardest hour of all, in the warm lengthening 
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days of spring, was between five and six. 
Junior was tired and cross, dinner preparations 
were under way, the table must be set, one more 
last bottle warmed. When Bert came in, 
Nancy, flushed and tired, was ready, and he 
might play for a few minutes with Junior be- 
fore he was tucked up. But the relaxation of 
the meal was trying to Nancy, and the last 
dishes a weary drag. She would go to her chair, 
when they were done, and sit stupidly staring 
ahead of her. Sometimes, in this daze, she 
would reach for the fallen sheets of the evening 
paper, and read them indifferently. Some- 
times she merely battled with yawns, before 
taking herself wearily to bed. 

“Can I get you your book, dear?” Bert 
might ask. 

“‘No-o-o! I’m too sleepy. I put my head 
down on the bed beside Junior to-day, and I’ve 
been as heavy as lead ever since! Besides, I for- 


got to wash my hands, and they’re dishwatery.” 
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“What tires you so, do you suppose?”’ 

“Oh, nothing special, and everything! I 
think watching the baby is very tiring. He 
never uses all my time, and yet I can’t do any- 
thing else while [have him. And then he’s get- 
ting so mischievous—he makes work!” 

*What’ll you do next year?” Bert questioned 
sometimes dubiously. 

“Oh, we'll manage!’ And with a sleepy 
smile, and a sleepy kiss, Nancy would trail 
away, only too grateful to reach her bed after 
the hard hours. . 

Bert had carefully calculated upon her spring 
wardrobe, and she became quite her animated 
self over the excitement of selecting new clothes. 
They left Esmeralda in charge of Junior, and 
made an afternoon of it, and dined down town 
in the old way. Over the meal Bert told her 
that he had made exactly three hundred dollars 
at a blow, in a commission, and that she and 


the boy were going to the country for six weeks. 
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This led to a wonderful hour, when they com- 
pared feelings, and reviewed their adventure. 
Nancy marvelled at the good fortune that fol- 
lowed them, “‘ we are marvellously lucky, aren’t 
we, Bert?” she asked, appreciatively. She 
had just spent almost a hundred dollars for 
her summer clothes and the boy’s! And now 
they were really going to the blessed country, to 
be free for six weeks from planning meals and 
scraping vegetables and stirring cereals. Radi- 
antly, they discussed mountains and beaches, 
even buying a newspaper, on the hot walk home, 


to pore over in search of the right place. 


Chapter Eight 


“The Old Hill House,” on the north Connec- 
ticut line, seemed almost too good to be true. 
It was an unpretentious country hotel, and 
Nancy and Junior settled themselves in one of 
its lot, second-story rooms feeling almost 
guiltily happy. Nancy kissed Bert good-bye 
on the first Monday morning assuring him that 
she had nothing to do! To go down to meals, 
and they were good meals, without the slightest 
share in the work of preparing them, and to 
be able to wear dainty clothes without the ruin- 
ous contact with the kitchen, seemed too lux- 
urious. 

But she was not quite idle, none-the-less. 
Junior had to have his morning bath, after 
breakfast, and while he was in the tub, his 


mother washed six bottles in the hand-basin. 
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Then, on a tiltish alcohol stove, Nancy had to 
boil his barley for twenty endless minutes. 
When the stove upset there was an additional 
half-hour’s hard work, but even when it did not, 
it was usually ten o’clock before she went down 
to the kitchen for his two quarts of milk. Then 
came the usual careful work with the ‘“ouncer,”’ 
and the six filled bottles were put into Nancy’s 
own small ice-box, to which one of the maids 
was then supposed to bring a small piece of 
ice. The left-over milk was taken back to the 
kitchen, and Nancy washed the little saucepan 
in her hand-basin, and put away stove and 
barley. By this time Junior was ready for 
another bottle, and when he went to sleep his 
mother went down to the laundry with an arm- 
full of small garments. 

There was no other way. Labour was scarce 
in the village, and Nancy could get no one 
of the housemaids to take upon herself this 


daily task. Women from the outside were 
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not allowed in the hotel laundry, and so the 
task fell naturally to the baby’s mother. She 
assumed it gladly, but when the line of snowy 
linen was blowing free in the summer wind, and 
the cake of soap had been put on its special 
rafter, and the tubs were draining, Nancy usually 
went up to her bedroom, tiptoeing in because 
of the sleeper, and flung herself down for a 
heavy nap. 

After luncheon she gathered in her linen and 
watched by the wideawake baby. Then they 
went down to the cool shade by the creek, and 
Junior threw stones, and splashed fat hands in 
the shallows, and his mother watched him ador- 
ingly. It never entered her head that she was 
anything but privileged to be able to slave for 
him. He was always and supremely worth 
while. Nancy’s only terrors were that some- 
thing would happen to rob her of the honour. 
She wanted no other company; Junior was her 


world, except when Saturday’s noon train 
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brought Bert. She told her husband, and 
meant it, that she was too happy; they did not 
need the world. 

But sometimes the world intruded, and turned 
Nancy’s hard-won philosophy to ashes. She 
did not want to be idle, and she did not want 
to be rich, but when she saw women younger 
than herself, in no visible way inferior, who 
were both, her calm was shattered for a time. 

One day she and Bert wheeled the boy, in 
his small cart, down a pleasant unfamiliar 
roadway, and across a rustic bridge, and, smil- 
ing over their adventure, found themselves 
close to a low, wide-spreading Colonial house, 
with striped awnings shading its wide porches, 
and girls and men in white grouped about a 
dozen tea-tables. Tennis courts were near by, 
and several motor-cars stood beside the pebbled 
drive. | 

A gray-uniformed attendant came to them, 


civilly. Did they wish to see some member of 
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the club! “Oh, it isa club then,” Bert asked, a 
little too carelessly. “It is the Silver River 
Country Club, sir.”’ 

“Oh, well, we'll get out of here, then,” Bert 
said good naturedly, as he turned the perambu- 
lator on the gravel under a hundred casual eyes. 
He and Nancy chatted quite naturally about 
their mistake, as they re-crossed the rustic 
bridge, and went up the unfamiliar roadway 
again. But a cloud lay over them for the rest 
of that day, and that night Nancy said: 

“What must one have—or be—to belong to 
a thing like that, Bert?”’ 

“'To—oh, that club?” Bert answered, ‘‘Oh, 
it isn’t so much. A hundred initiation, and a 
hundred a year, I suppose.” 

“We could do that—some year,” Nancy pre- 
dicted. 

“Well, it isn’t only that. There’s no use 
joining a country club,” Bert said musingly, 
“unless you can do the thing decently. It 
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means signing checks for tea, and cocktails, 
and keeping a car, and the Lord knows what! 
It means tennis rackets and golf sticks and tips 
and playing bridge for a stake. It all counts 
up!” 

“Where do all those people get the money?” 
Nancy asked resentfully. ‘They looked com- 
mon, to me!”’ 

“We'll get there, never you fret!”’ Bert an- 
swered vaguely. But long after he was asleep 
his wife lay awake in the hot hotel bedroom, 
and thought darkly of fate. She came of gentle 
stock, and she would meet her lot bravely, 
but oh, how she longed for ease, for a little lux- 
ury, for coolness and darkness and silence and 
service, for frothy laces and the touch of silk! 

Lights came up from the lawn before the 
hotel. It was Sunday night, and the young 
people were making the most of the precious 
week-end. Nancy heard a clock somewhere 


strike ten, and then the single stroke for the 
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half-hour. She got up and sat beside the win- 
dow; the night was insufferably close, with 
not a breath of air. 

Junior sighed; his mother arose, stricken, and 
lighted a shaded lamp. Half-past-ten and she 
had forgotten his bottle! 

When she carried it over to him, he was wide 
awake, his face sober, his aureole of bright hair 
damp with the heat. But at the sight of his 
playfellow his four new teeth came suddenly into 
sight. Here was ‘‘Mugger,” the unfailing so- 
lace and cheer of his life. He gave her a beatific 
smile, and seized the bottle with a rapturous 
“slug.” Bert was roused by her laughter, 


and the soft sound of kisses. 


Chapter Nine 


When the second boy came, in early Decem- 
ber the Bradleys decided to move. They moved 
into a plain, old-fashioned flat, with two 
enormous rooms, two medium-sized, and 
two small ones, in an unfashionable street, 
and in a rather inaccessible block. There was 
a drug store at the corner opposite them, but 
the park was only a long block away, and the 
back rooms were flooded with sunshine. Nancy 
had only two flights of stairs to climb, instead of 
four, and plenty of room for the two cribs and 
the high chair. Also she had room for 
Elite, the coloured girl who put herself at the 
Bradleys’ disposal for three dollars a week. 
Elite knew nothing whatever, but she had will- 
ing hands and willing feet. She had the sud- 


den laugh of a maniac, but she held some 
FO 
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strange power over the Bradley babies and they 
obeyed her lightest word. 

They moved on the day after Christmas, when 
Edward Barrett Bradley was only three weeks 
old. Elite and Bert did the moving, and Nancy 
only laughed weakly at their experiences. Jun- 
ior contracted chicken-pox during this time, and 
the family was quarantined on New Year’s Eve. 

Bert and his wife celebrated the occasion 
with a quart of oysters, eaten with hat-pins 
from a quart measure. The invalid slumbered 
in the same room, behind a screen. He was 
having a very light attack, and Nancy, who had 
been hanging over him all day, was reassured 
to-night, and in wild spirits. She laughed the 
tears into her eyes when Albert Senior, hearing 
the tentative horns at nine o’clock, telephoned 
the fish market for the wherewithal to cele- 
brate. Bert had been hanging pictures, and 
was dirty and tired, but they got quite hysterical 


with merriment over their feast. The ‘‘new 
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boy,” as they called the baby, presently 
was brought in, and had his own meal, before 
the old-fashioned coal fire. Nancy sat dream- 
ing over the small curved form. 

“We'll think this is very funny, some day!” 
she said, dauntlessly. 

Bert merely looked at her. But after a while 
he tried to tell her what he thought about it, 
and so made their third New Year memorable 
to her forever. 

She settled down quickly, in the new quarters; 
some visionary, romancing phase of Nancy’s 

character and Nancy’s roses disappeared for a 
time. She baked and boiled, sewed on buttons, 
bandaged fingers, rose gallantly to the days’ 
demands. She learned the economical value of 
soups and salads, and schooled herself, at least 
every other day, to leave the boys for an hour 
or two with Elite, and walk out for a little 
bracing solitude. Bert watched her in admir- 


ing amazement. His wife was a wonder! 
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Sometimes, on a cold afternoon, she walked 
down to meet Bert, and they went together to 
dinner. Their talk was practical now, of suits 
and rubber overshoes.and milk bills. And Nancy 
was too tired to walk home; they went home in 
the rubber-scented dampness of a surface car. 

Sometimes, as she went through the morning 
routine, the baths, bottles, dishes, the picking 
up, the disheartening conferences over the 
ice box, she wondered what had become of the 
old southern belle, Nancy Barrett, who had 
laughed and flirted and only a few years ago, 
who had been such a strong and pretty and 
confident egotist? There was no egotism left 
in Nancy now, she was only a busy woman in 
a world of busy women. She knew backache 
and headache, and moods of weary irritation. 
The cut of her gowns, the little niceties of 
table-service or of children’s clothing no longer 
concerned her. She merely wanted her family 


comfortable, fed and housed and clothed, and 
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well. Nancy could advise other women about 
the capable handling of children, before her 
firstborn was three years old. 

They never went to “The Old Hill House” 
again, but they found a primitive but comfort- 
able hotel in the Maine woods, for Ned’s second 
summer, and for several summers after that. 
Here Nancy slept and tramped and rested 
happily, welcoming Bert rapturously every 
week-end. In near-by cabins, young matrons 
like herself were likewise solving the chil- 
dren’s summer problem, she was never lonely, 
and the eight free, pine-scented weeks were 
cloudlessly happy. She told Bert that it was 
the only sensible solution for persons in moder- 
ate circumstances; old clothes, simple food, 
utter solitude. 

“There are no comparisons to spoil things,” 
Nancy said, contentedly. ‘I know I’m small- 
minded, Bert. But seeing things I can’t have 


does upset me, somehow!” 


Chapter Ten 


Nevertheless, she accepted the invitation 
that came from Bert’s cousin Dorothy, one 
autumn, for a week-end visit. Dorothy had 
married now, and had a baby. She was living 
in a rented “place,” up near Rhinecliff, she 
wrote, and she wanted to see something of 
Cousin Bert. 

Neither Bert nor Nancy could afterward 
remember exactly why they went. It was 
partly curiosity, perhaps; partly the strong 
lure exerted by Dorothy’s casual intimation 
that “the car’ would come for them, and that 
this particular week-end was “the big dance, 
at the club.” Bert chanced to have a new 
suit, and Nancy had a charming blue taffeta 
that seemed to her good enough for any place 


or anybody. 
75 
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The boys were asked, but they did not 
take them. Ned was almost two now, and 
Junior past three, and they behaved beautifully 
with Hannah, the quiet old Danish woman who 
had been with them since they came back from 
the woods, the year before. Nancy, full of ex- 
cited anticipation, packed her suit-case daintily, 
and fluttered downstairs as happily as a girl, 
when a hundredth glance at the street showed 
the waiting motor at last. 

Hawkes was the chauffeur. ‘To Mr. Brad- 
ley’s office please, Hawkes,” said Nancy. 
She could not think of anything friendly to 
say to him, as they wheeled through the streets. 
Bert kept them waiting, and once or twice 
she said “I can’t think what’s delaying Mr. 
Bradley.” But Hawkes did not answer. 

Presently Bert came out and greeted Nancy 
and Hawkes. 

“But I thought Mrs. Benchley was coming 
into town to-day,” Bert said. Dorothy was 
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now Mrs. George Benchley. Hawkes spoke at 
last. “An old friend of Mrs. Benchley has 
unexpectedly arrived this morning, sir, and 
she has changed her mind.” ‘Oh, all right,” 
said Bert, grinning at Nancy as the pleasant 
drive began. . 

It was all wonderful; the bright autumn sun- 
shine, the sense of freedom and leisure in the 
early afternoon, and the lovely roads they 
followed. Bert however, seemed to be thinking. 
of his sons, and asked of them more than once. 
And Nancy could not rid herself of an uncom- 
fortable suspicion that whoever Dorothy’s 
old friend was, she had changed Dorothy’s 
plans, and perhaps made the coming of the 
Bradleys untimely. Now and then husband 
and wife smiled at each other and said “ This is 
fun!” 

Dorothy’s “place” was a beautiful estate, 
heavily wooded, wound with white driveways, 


and equipped with its own tennis courts, and 
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its boathouse on the river. The house was 
enormous, and naturally had assumed none 
of the personality of its occupants, in this 
casual summer tenancy. ‘There were countless 
rooms, all filled with tables and chairs and rugs 
and desks and bowls of flowers; and several 
maids came and went in the interest of the 
comfort of the house. There were seven or 
eight other guests besides the Bradleys, and 
they all seemed to know each other well. The 
unexpected guest was a young Mrs. Catlin 
affectionately mentioned by Dorothy in every 
other breath as “Elaine”; she and Dorothy 
had been taken to Europe together, after their 
schooldays, and had formed an intimacy then. 

Dorothy came into the big hall to meet 
her cousin and his wife, and, with a little laugh, 
kissed Bert. She looked particularly young 
and lovely in what Nancy supposed to be a 
carefully-selected costume; later she realized 


that all Dorothy’s clothes gave this impression: 
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She said that the baby was out, when Nancy 
asked for him, and that Katharine would take 
care of them. 

Katharine, an impassive maid, led them up- 
stairs, and to the large room in which their 
suit cases already stood. Dorothy had said, 
“ After you change, come down and have some- 
thing to drink!” but Nancy had nothing pret- 
tier than the taffeta, except her evening gown, 
and as the sunshine was streaming into the 
room, she could not change to that. So she 
merely freshened her appearance, and wasted 
fifteen or twenty minutes in a close inspection 
of the room, before they went down. ‘To her 
somewhat shy question Bert responded en- 
thusiastically, “You look lovely!” 

They went through empty open rooms, talk- 
ing as naturally as they could, and smilingly 
joined the others on the porch. Tea and other 
drinks were being dispensed by Elaine, whose 


attention was meanwhile absorbed by two young 
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men. Dorothy, lying almost flat in a wicker 
chair, with her small silk-shod ankles crossed, 
was lazily arguing some question of golf 
scores. 

She introduced the new-comers, and as Bert, 
somewhat more at home in his cousin’s house 
than his wife was, fell into conversation with 
the middle-aged man nearest him, Dorothy 
dutifully addressed herself to Nancy. They 
spoke of Bert’s mother, and of Boston, and 
Dorothy asked Nancy if she liked tennis— 
or golfing—or yachting? There was to be 
quite a large dance at the club to-night, and an 
entertainment before it. 

“Tsn’t Dorothy a wonder, Mrs. Bradley?” 
asked Elaine. ‘“She’s going to have twenty 
people to dinner, she runs this big house, she’s 
got a baby not yet six months old, and she 
looks about sixteen!” 

“You must have wonderful maids,” suggested 


Nancy, smiling. 
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“T have!”’ said Dorothy amusedly, “ They’re 
crazy about me—I don’t know why, because I 
work them like dogs. But of course we’re 
away a lot, and then they always have parties,” 
she added, ‘‘and they run things pretty much 
to suit themselves. But we have good meals, 
don’t we, Elaine?” she asked, childishly. 

“Heavenly!” said Elaine. Nancy, trying 
to appear brightly sympathetic, smiled again. 

But she and Bert dressed for dinner almost 
silently, an hour later. It was all delightful 
and luxurious, truly, and they were most con- 
siderately and hospitably accepted by the en- 
tire establishment. But something was wrong. 
Nancy did not know what it was, and she did 
not want to risk a mere childish outburst, so 
easily construed into jealousy. Perhaps it 
was jealousy. 

She found herself arguing, as she dressed. 
This sort of thing was not Jife, after all. The 


quiet wife of an obscure man, rejoicing in her 
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home and her children, had a thousand times 
more real pleasure. These well-dressed idle 
people didn’t count, after all. 

“Sort of nice of Dorothy to send Hawkes in 
for us,” Bert said; “Did you hear her explain 
that she thought we’d be more comfortable with 
Hawkes, so she and Mrs. Catlin kept the 
younger man?” 

““Considerate!”’ Nancy said, lifelessly. 

“Isn’t it a wonder she isn’t spoiled?” Bert 
pursued. 

“Really it is!” 

“Benchley looks like an ass,”’ Bert conceded. 
“But he’s not so bad. He’s in the firm now, 
you know, and Dorothy was just telling me that 
he’s taken hold wonderfully.” 

“Tsn’t that nice?” Nancy said, mildly. She 
was struggling with her hair, which entirely 
refused to frame her face in its usual rich waves, 
and lay flat or split into unexpected partings 


despite her repeated efforts. ‘‘How’s that 
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now, Bert?” she asked, turning toward him with 
an arrangement half-completed. 

“Well—that’s all right——”’ he began un- 
certainly. Nancy, dropping the brown strands, 
and tossing the whole hot mass free, felt that she 


could burst into tears. 


Fase, SY te 


Chapter Eleven 


The dinner was an ordeal; her partner was 
unfortunately interested only in motor-cars, of 
which Nancy could find little that was intelli- 
gent to say. She felt like what she was, a 
humble relative out of her element. After 
dinner they were all packed into cars, and swept 
to the club. 

Darkness and the sound of a comedian’s voice 
in monologue warned them as they entered that 
the entertainment was begun; after much whis- 
pering, laughing and stumbling however, they 
were piloted to chairs, and for perhaps an hour 
and a half Nancy was quite alone, and much 
entertained. Then the lights went up, and the 
crowd surged noisily to and fro. 

She lost sight of Bert, but was duly intro- 


duced to new people; and they spoke of the 
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successful entertainment, and of the club-house. 
Nancy danced only once or twice, and until 
almost two o’clock sat talking, principally with 
a pleasant old lady, who had a daughter to 
chaperon. 

Then the first departures began, and Nancy 
had a merry good-night from Dorothy, called 
over the latter’s powdered shoulder as she 
danced, and went home. She was silent, as 
she undressed, but Bert, yawning, said that he 
had had a good time. He said that Dorothy 
had urged them to stay until Monday morning, 
but he did not see how he could make it. He 
hated to get started late at the office Monday 
morning. Nancy eagerly agreed. 

“You do feel so?” he asked, in satisfaction. 
“Well, that settles it, then! We'll go home to- 
morrow.” 

And home they did go, on the following after- 
noon. Nancy, counting the hours, nevertheless 


enjoyed the delicious breakfast, when she had 
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quite a spirited chat with one or two of the men 
guests, who were the only ones to appear. 
Then she and Bert walked into the village to 
church, and wandering happily home, were met 
by Dorothy in the car, and whirled to the club. 
Here the pleasant morning air was perfumed 
with strong cigars already, and while Bert 
played nine holes of golf, and covered himself 
with glory, Nancy won five rubbers of bridge, 
and gained the respect of Dorothy and Elaine 
at the same time. She was more like her spon- 
taneous self at luncheon than at any other time 
during the visit, and driving home, agreed with 
Bert that, when you got to know them, Dor- 
othy’s set was not so bad! 

“Her baby is frightfully ugly, but that doesn’t 
matter so much, with a boy,” said Nancy. 
“And I don’t think that a woman like Elaine 
is so rude as she is stupid. They simply can’t 
see anything else but their way of thinking, and 
dressing, and talking, and so they stare at you 
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as if you were a Hottentot! I had a nice time, 
especially to-day—but never again!” 
“Dorothy never did have any particular 
beau,” Bert observed, ‘‘She just likes to dress 
in those little silky, stripy things, and have 
everyone praising her, all the time. She’ll ask 


us again, sometime, when she remembers us.” 


Chapter Twelve 


But it was almost a year before Dorothy 
thought of her cousins again, and then the 
proud Nancy wrote her that the arrival of 
Anne Bradley was daily expected, and no plans 
could be made at present. Anne duly came, a 
rose of a baby, and Nancy said that luck came 
with her. 

Certainly Anne was less than a week old when 
Bert told his wife that old Souchard, whose 
annoying personality had darkened all Bert’s 
office days, had retired, gone back to Paris! 
And Bert was head man, “in the field.” His 
salary was not what Souchard’s had been, nat- 
urally, but the sixty dollars would be doubled, 
some weeks, by commissions; there would be 
lots of commissions, now! Now they could 


save, announced Nancy. 
88 
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But they did not save. They moved again, 
toapleasanter apartment, and Hannah did wash- 
ing and cooking, and Grace came, to help with 
the children. Nancy began to make calls 
again, and had the children’s pictures taken, for 
Grandmother Bradley, and sometimes gave 
luncheons, with cards to follow. She and Bert 
could go to the theatre again, and, if it was rain- 
ing, could come home in a taxicab. 

It was a modest life, even with all this pros- 
perity. Nancy had still enough to do, mending 
piled up, marketing grew more complicated, 
and on alternate Thursdays and Sundays she 
herself had to fill Hannah’s place, or Grace’s 
place. They began to think that life would be 
simpler in the country, and instead of taking 
the children to the parks, as was their happy 
Sunday custom, they went now to Jersey, to 
Westchester, and to Staten Island. 

The houses they passed, hundreds and hun- 
dreds of them, filled them with enthusiasm. 
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Sunday was a pleasant day, in the suburbs. 
The youngsters, everywhere, were in white- 
frolicking about open garage doors, bare- 
headed on their bicycles, barefooted beside 
beaches or streams. Their mothers, also white- 
clad, were busy with agreeable pursuits— 
gathering roses, or settling babies for naps in 
shaded hammocks. Lawn mowers clicked in 
the hands of the white-clad men, or a group of 
young householders gathered for tennis, or for 
consultation about a motor-car. 

Nancy and Bert began to tentatively ask 
about rents, to calculate coal and commutation 
tickets. The humblest little country house, 
with rank neglected grass about it, and a kit- 
chen odorous of new paint and old drains, held 
a strange charm for them. 

“They could Jive out-of-doors!” said Nancy, 
of the children. ‘And I want their memories 
to be sweet, to be homelike and natural. The 
city really isn’t the place for children!” 
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“Td like it!”’ Bert said, for like most men he 
was simple in his tastes, and a vision of himself 
and his sons cutting grass, picking tomatoes 
and watering gooseberry bushes had a certain 
appeal. ‘Td like to have the Cutters out fora 
week-end!” he suggested. Nancy smiled a 
little mechanically. She did not like Amy 
Cutter. 

“And we could ask the Featherstones!”’ she 
remembered suddenly. 

“Gosh! Joe Featherstone is the limit!” Bert 
said, mildly. 

“Well, however!” Nancy concluded, hastily, 
“We could have people out, that’s the main 
thing!” 


Chapter Thirteen 


For a year or two the Bradleys kept up these 
Sunday expeditions without accomplishing any- 
thing definite. But they accomplished a great 
amount of indirect happiness, ate a hundred 
picnic lunches, and accumulated ten times that 
many amusing, and inspiring, and pleasant, 
recollections. Bert carried the lovely Anne; 
Nancy had the thermos bottle and Anne’s re- 
quirements in a small suit-case; and the boys 
had a neat cardboard box of lunch apiece. 

And then some months after their seventh 
anniversary, Bert sold the Witcher Place. 

This was the most important financial event 
of their lives. The Witcher Place had been so 
long in the hands of Bert’s firm for sale that 
it had become a household word in the Bradley 


family, and in other families. Nobody ever 
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expected to pocket the handsome commission 
that the owner and the firm between them had 
placed upon the deal, and to Nancy the thing 
was only a myth until a certain autumn Sun- 
day, when she and Bert and the children were 
roaming about the Jersey hills, and stumbled 
upon the place. 

There it was; the decaying mansion, the 
neglected avenue and garden, the acres and 
acres of idle orchard and field. The faded sign- 
posts identified it, “Apply to the Estate of 
Eliot Witcher.” 

“Bert, this isn’t the Witcher Place!” ex- 
claimed his wife. 

Bert was as interested as she. They pushed 
open the old gate, and ate their luncheon that 
day sitting on the lawn, under the elms that the 
first Eliot Witcher had planted a hundred years 
ago. The children ran wild over the garden, 
Anne took her nap on the leaf-strewn side 


porch. 
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‘“‘Bert—they never want two hundred thou- 
sand dollars for just this!”’ 

Bert threw away his cigar, and flung himself 
luxuriously down for a nap. 

“They'll get it, Nance. Somebody ’Il de- 
velop a real estate deal here some day. They 
must have a hundred acres here. You'll see 
it—‘ Witcher Park’ or ‘Witcher Manor.’ The 
old chap who inherited it is as rich as Croesus, 
he was in the office the other day, he wants to 
sell Hello! I was in the office—garden— 
and so I said—if you please——”’ 

Bert was going to sleep. His wife laughed 
sympathetically as the staggering words 
stopped, and deep and regular breathing took 
their place. She sat on, in the afternoon sun- 
light, looking dreamily about her, and trying 
to picture life here a hundred years ago; the 
gracious young mistress of the new mansion, 
the ringlets and pantalettes, the Revloutionary 


War still well remembered, and the last George 
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on the throne. And now the house was cold 
and dead, and strange little boys, in sandals 
and sturdy galatea, were shouting in the stable. 

Perhaps she was drowsy herself; she started 
awake, and touched Bert. An old man and a 
young man had come in the opened gate, and 
were speaking to her. 

“T beg your pardon!” It was the young 
man. ‘‘ But—but do you own this place?” 

“‘No—just picnicking!” said Bert, wide awake. 

“But it is for sale?” asked the old man. Bert 
got up, and brushed the leaves from his clothes, 
and the three men walked down the drive to- 
gether. Nancy, half-comprehending, all-hoping 
looked afterthem. She saw Bert give the young 
man his card, and glance at the same time at 
the faded sign, as if he appealed to it to confirm 
his claim. 

She hardly dared speak when he came back. 
Anne awoke, and the boys must be summoned 


for the home trip. Bert moved dreamily, he 
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seemed dazed. Only once did he speak of the 
Witcher Place that night, and then it was to 
say: 

“Perry—that’s that old chap’s name—said 
that he would be in this week, at the office. I'll 
bet he doesn’t come.” 

“No, I don’t suppose he will,’’ Nancy said. 

“T impressed it on his son that it meant— 
something, to me, to have him ask for me, if he 
did come,” said Bert, then. 

“Bert, you’d better skip lunches, this week,” 
Nancy suggested thoughtfully. 

“T will—that’s a good idea,” he said. She 
noticed that he was more than usually gentle 
and helpful with the children, that night. 
Nancy felt his strain, and her own, and went 
through Monday sick with suspense. 

“Nothing doing!”’ said Bert cheerfully, com- 
ing in on Monday evening. Tuesday went by 
—Wednesday went by. On Thursday Nancy 


had an especially nice dinner, because Bert’s 
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mother had come down, for a few days’ visit. 
The two women were good friends, and Nancy 
was never so capable, brisk, and busy as when 
these sharp but approving eyes were upon her. 

The elder Mrs. Bradley approved of the 
children heartily, and boasted about them and 
their clever mother when she went home. 
Bert’s wife was so careful as to manners, so 
sensible about food and clothes, such a wonder- 
ful manager. 

To-night Anne was in her grandmother’s 
lap, commandingly directing the reading of a 
fairy-story. Whenever the plot seemed thin to 
Anne she threw in a casual demand for addi- 
tional lions, dragons or giants, as her fancy 
dictated. Mrs. Bradley giving Nancy a tre- 
mendously amused and sympathetic smile, 
supplied these horrors duly, and the boys, sup- 
posedly eating their suppers at one end of the 
dining-room table, alternately laughed at Anne 


and agonized with her. 
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Nancy was superintending the boys, the 
elderly woman had a comfortable chair by the 
fire, and Hannah was slowly and ponderously 
setting the table. It was a pretty scene for 
Bert’s eyes to find, as he came in, and he gave 
his mother and his wife a more than usually 
affectionate greeting. 

Nancy followed him into their room, taking 
Anne. She was pleased that the children had 
been so sweet with their grandmother, pleased 
that her deep dish pie had come out so well, 
happy to be cosy and safe at home while the 
last heavy rains of October battened at the 
windows. 

She had lowered Anne, already undressed, 
into her crib when Bert suddenly drew her 
away, and tipped up her face with his hand 
under her chin, and stared into her surprised 
eyes. 

“Well, old girl, I got it! It was all settled 


inside of twenty minutes, at five o’clock!” 
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“The——? -But Bert—— I don’t under- 
stand——-”’ Nancy stammered. And then sud- 
denly, with a rush of awed delight, “Bert 
Bradley! Not the Witcher Place!” 

“Yep!” Bert answered briefly. “He took 
it. It’s allsettled.” 


Chapter Fourteen 


So the Bradleys had a bank account. And 
even before the precious money was actually 
paid them, and deposited in the bank, Nancy 
knew what they were going to do with it. 
There was only one sensible thing for young 
persons who were raising a family on a small 
salary to do. They must buy a country 
home. 

No more city, no more rent-paying for Nancy 
and Bert. The bank account had just five 
figures. Nancy and Bert said that they could 
buy a lovely home anywhere for nine thousand, 
and have a whole thousand left for furniture 
and incidentals. They could begin to live! 

A week later they began their hunt, and all 
through the white winter and the lovely spring 
they hunted. They asked friends about it, 
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and read magazines, and the advertisements 
in the Sunday papers. 

Unfortunately, however, in all the Saturdays 
and the Sundays they spent hunting for their 
home, they never saw anything that cost just 
nine thousand dollars. There were hundreds of 
places that cost sixty-five hundred or seven 
thousand. After that prices made a clean leap 
to ten thousand, to twelve thousand, to four- 
teen— No, it’s no use our looking at those!” 
said the young Bradleys, sighing. 

They learned a great deal about houses, and 
some of their dreams died young. It was no 
use, the agents told Nancy, to think about a 
pretty, shabby, old farm-house, for those had 
been snapped up. If she found one, it would 
be a foolish investment, because it probably 
would be surrounded by unrestricted property. 
Restrictions were great things, and all devel- 
opments had them in large or small! degree. 


There were developments that obliged the pur- 
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chaser of land to submit his building plans to a 
committee, before he could build. 

Nancy laughed that she shouldn’t care for 
that. And when restrictions interfered with her 
plans she very vigorously opposed them. She 
told Bert that she would not consider places 
that did not allow fences, and chickens, and 
dogs, and all the other pleasant country 
things. 

Sometimes, in an economical mood, the Brad- 
leys looked at the six and seven thousand dollar 
bargains. It had to be admitted that some of 
them were extremely nice. Nice neighbour- 
hoods, young trees set out along the street— 
trees about the size of carriage whips—nice 
sunny bathroom, nice bedrooms—“ we could 
change these papers,” Nancy always said— 
good kitchen and closets, gas all ready to con- 
nect, and an open fireplace in the dining room. 
And so back to the front hall again, and to a 


rather blank moment when the agent obviously 
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expected a definite decision, and the Bradleys 
felt unable to make it. 

“What don’t you like about the place?” the 
agent would ask. 

““Well——” Bert would flounder. “TI don’t 
know. Ill talk it over with my wife!” 

“Better decide to take it, Mr. Bradley,” 
the agent, whoever he was, would urge seri- 
ously, “‘We’re selling these places awfully fast, 
and when they’re gone you won’t find anything 
else like them. It’s only because this chap 
that’s been holding this property suddenly ——”’ 

“Yes, I know, you told me about his drop- 
ping dead,” Bert would hastily remind him. 
“Well—I’ll see. I'll let you know. Come on, 
kids!” 

And the Bradley family would walk away, 
not too hastily, but without looking back. 

“T don’t know—but it was so like all the 
_ others,” Nancy would complain, “It was so 


utterly commonplace! Now there, Bert, right 
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in the village street, with the trees, is a lovely 
place, marked ‘For Sale.’ Do let’s just pass 
HY 

“Darling girl, you couldn’t touch that for 
twenty thousand. Right there by the track, 
too!” 

“But it looks so homelike!”’ 

“That old barn in the back looks sort of odd 
to me; they’ve got a sort of livery stable there 
in the back, Nance, you couldn’t stand that!” 

“No.” Nancy’s tone and manner would 
droop, she would go slowly by, discouraged 
and tired until another week end. 


Chapter Fifteen 


One day Bert told Nancy that a man named 
Rogers had been in the office, and had been 
telling him about a place called Marlborough 
Gardens. Usually Bert’s firm did not touch 
anything small enough to interest him as a 
home, but in this case the whole development 
was involved, and the obliging Mr. Rogers 
chanced to mention to Bert that he had some 
bargains down there at the Gardens. 

“There’s nothing in it for him, you under- 
stand?” said Bert to his wife, “But he’s an 
awfully decent fellow, and he got interested. 
I told him about what we’d been doing, and he 
roared. He says that we’re to come down 
Sunday, and see what he’s got, and if we don’t 
like it he can at any rate give us some dope 


about the rest of the places.” 
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“ And where is it, Bert?”’ 

“Tt’s down on the Sound side of Long Is- 
land, thirty-seven minutes out of town, right 
on the water.” 

“Oh, Bert, it sounds wonderful?” 

“He says that it’s the most amazing thing 
that ever has been put on the market. He says 
that Morgan and Rockefeller both have put 
money into it, on the quiet.” 

“Well, if they can risk their little all, we can 


1?? 


take a chance!” giggled Nancy. 

“Of course that isn’t generally known,” 
Bert warned her, “‘but it just goes to show you 
that it’s a big thing. He was telling me about 
this feller that had a gorgeous home just built 
there, and his wife’s mother gets ill, and they 
all move to California. He said I could look at 
it, and that it would speak for itself.” 

“Did he say whether there were any trees?” 

“He said this particular place had wonderful 


trees.” 
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“And what’s the price, Bee?” 

Bert knew that this was his weak point. 

“He didn’t say, old girl.” 

Nancy looked rueful, her castle in the dust. 

“Oh, Bert! It may be something awful!” 

“No, it won’t, for I’d just been telling him 
what we were looking at, don’t you see!” 

“Oh, that so?’”’ Nancy was relieved. “But 
it will be the first thing J ask him,” she pre- 
dicted. 


Chapter Sixteen 


However, on Sunday she forgot to ask him. 
The circumstances were so unexpectedly pleas- 
ant as to banish from her head any pre-arranged 
plan of procedure. It was a glowing June 
day, soft, perfumed, and breezy. The Brad- 
leys went to Butler’s Hill, which was “our 


station,” 


as Nancy said, and there the agent 
met them, with a car. He drove them himself 
the short mile from the railroad to Marlbor- 
ough Gardens. 

“Tsn’t it one of those frightfully smart de- 
velopments?”’ Nancy asked, smiling uneasily. 

“Tt’s considered the finest home development 
on Long Island,” the agent admitted readily, 
“The place I’m going to show you—I’m going 
to show you two or three—but the special place 


I want to show you, was built for a home. 
108 
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There isn’t a finer building anywhere. Lansing, 
the man who built it, was a splendid fellow, with 
a lovely wife—lovely woman. But her mother 
lives in California, and she got to worrying——” 

“Mr. Bradley told me,’”’ Nancy said sympa- 
thetically. 

“Homes, and home-makers,” pursued the 
agent, ‘“That’s what we need. The people 


we have here are all quiet, home-loving folks, 





we don’t want show, we don’t want display 24 

“Well, that’s our idea!” Bert approved. 
And he rather vexed his inconsistent wife by 
adding hardily, ‘Remember that my top figure 
is ten thousand, Rogers, will you?”’ 

“Now, you wait and see what I have to show 
you, and then we’ll talk turkey,” the other man 
said goodnaturedly. Anne, sitting on her 
mother’s lap beside him, gave him a sudden 
smile at the word she recognized. 

He wheeled the car smoothly through the 


great gates of cement, looped with iron chains, 
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that shut off the village herd from the sacred 
ground. Nancy gave Bert an ecstatic glance; 
this was wonderful! The scattered homes were 
all beautiful, all different. Some were actual 
mansions, with wide-spreading wings and half 
a dozen chimneys, but some were small and 
homelike, etched with the stretching fingers of 
new vines, and surrounded by park-like gardens. 
Even about the empty plots hedges had been 
planted, and underbrush raked away, and the 
effect was indescribably trim and orderly, 
“tke England,” said Nancy, who had never 
seen England. 

As they slowly circled about, they caught 
glimpses of tennis courts, beyond the lawns and 
trees, glimpses of the blue water of the bay, 
glimpses of white, curving driveways. Here a 
shining motor-car stood purring, there men in 
white paused with arrested rackets, to glance 
up at the strangers from their tennis. Nancy 
looked at Bert and Bert at Nancy, and their 
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eyes confessed that never in all the months of 
hunting had they seen anything like this / 

Presently they came to the end of the road, 
and to a richly wooded plot that formed a corner 
to the whole tract. A garden had been planted, 
but it was neglected now, and weeds had 
pushed up here and there between the bricks 
of the path. The house was low and spreading, 
under great locust and elm trees, a shingled 
brown house, with two red chimneys and cot- 
tage casements. Over one hedge the Brad- 
leys looked down at the pebbled beach that be- 
longed to all the residents of Marlborough 
Gardens. 

“Lansing called this place ‘Holly Court,’” 
said the agent, leading them to the front porch 
door, to which he skillfully fitted a key, “That 
big holly bush there gave it its name; the bush 
is probably fifty years old. Step in, Mrs. 
Bradley!” 

“But notice the lovely Dutch door first, 
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Bert,”’ Nancy said eagerly. ‘‘See, Anne! On 
a hot day you can have it half open and half 
shut, isn’t that cunning?” 

“The house is full of charming touches,” 
Mr. Rogers said, “‘And you may always trust a 
woman’s eye to find them, Mr. Bradley! Wo- 
men are natural home-makers. My wife’ll 
often surprise me; ‘Why, you’ve not got half 
enough closets, Paul,’ she’ll say. There’s one 
open fire-place, Mrs. Bradley, in your reception 
hall, You see the whole plan of the house is 
informal. You’ve got another fire-place in 
the dining room, and one in the master bedroom 
upstairs. Here’s a room they used as a den— 
bookshelves, and so on, and then beyond is an- 
other tiled porch—very convenient for break- 
fast, or tea. You see Lansing lived here; never 
has been rented, or anything like that. He’s 
selling it for practically what it cost him!”’ 

“And what’s that?” asked Bert, smiling, 


but not quite at his ease. 
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“Now, you wait a few minutes, Mr. Business 
Man!” Mr. Rogers said, “What you think, 
and what I think, doesn’t count much beside 
what this little lady thinks. She’s got to live 
in the house, and if she likes it, why I guess you 
and I can come to terms!”’ 

Nancy threw her husband a glance full of all 
amused tolerance at this, but in her secret soul 
she rather liked it. 

They went upstairs, where there were hard- 
wood floors, and two bathrooms, and mirrors 
in the bathroom doors. There was another 
bathroom in the attic, and a fourth upstairs in 
the garage, with two small bedrooms in each 
place. They must expect us to keep four maids, 
Nancy hastily computed. 

There was an upstair porch; ‘‘ To shake a rug, 
Mrs. Bradley, or to dry your hair, or for this 
young Jady’s supper,’”’ said the delightful Mr. 
Rogers. A back stairway led down to tempting 


culinary regions; a sharp exclamation burst 
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from Nancy at the sight of the great ice box, 
and the tiled sinks. 

They walked about the plot, a large one. 
At the back, beside the garage, they could look 
over a small but healthy hedge to more beach, 
clustered with unusual shells at low tide, and 
the straggling outskirts of the village. From 
the front, they looked straight down a wide 
tree-shaded street, that lost itself in a peaceful 
vista of great trees and vine-smothered stone 
walls. ‘‘Holly Court” was quiet, it was natur- 
ally isolated, it seemed to Nancy already like 
home. 

Even now, however, Mr. Rogers would not 
talk terms. He drove them about again, pass- 
ing other houses, all happily and prosperously 
occupied. He told Nancy about this family 
and that. 

“What'd that house cost?” Bert would de- 
mand, 

“Ah well, that. That belongs to Ingram, of 
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the Ingram Thorn Coal people, you know. I 
suppose Mr. Ingram has invested forty or fifty 
thousand dollars in that place, in one way and 
another. The tennis court-——”’ 

And so on and on. Presently they passed 
the pretty, unpretentious club-house, built 
close to the water. A few light sails were 
dipping and shaking on the bay, children were 
gathered in a little knot beside an upturned 
canoe, on the shore. Several cars were parked 
on the drive outside the club, and Nancy felt 
decidedly self-conscious as she and Bert and 
the children walked onto the awninged porch 
that was the tea room. 

“Now this club belongs to the place,” Mr. 
Rogers said, ‘‘ You’re buying here—and I don’t 
mind telling you, Mr. Bradley, that I want you 
to buy here,”’ he broke off to admit persuasively 
—“ because you and your wife are the sort of peo- 
ple we need here. You won’t find anything 


anywhere that is backed by the same interest, 
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you won’t. However, about the club. Your 
buying here makes you a member of this 
club——”” 

“Oh, is that so/” Nancy exclaimed, in de- 
lighted surprise. 

“Oh, yes,” said the agent. ‘The dues are 
merely nominal—for the upkeep of the place.” 

“Of course!”’ said the Bradleys. 

“Your dues entitle you to all the privileges of 
the club—I believe the bathhouses are a little 
extra, but everything else is yours. You can 
bring a friend here to tea, give a card party here 
—there are dances and dinners all winter long.” 

““Mother, are we coming here to live?” asked 
Junior, over his chocolate. 

“T don’t know,” Nancy answered, feeling 
that she could cry with nervousness. She 
hardly tasted her tea, she hardly saw the men 
and women that drifted to and fro. Her heart 
was choking her with hope and fear, and she 


knew that Bert was nervous, too. 
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At last Mr. Rogers returned to the subject of 
“Holly Court,” he wanted to know first what 
they thought of it. Oh, it was perfect, said 
Nancy and Bert together. It was just what 
they wanted, only ——— 

Good, the agent said. He went on to say 
that he would have bought the house himself, 
but that his wife’s father had an old home in 
Flushing, and while the old gentleman lived, he 
wanted them there. But he belonged to the 
Marlborough Gardens Club, and kept a boat 
there. Now, he had been authorized to put a 
special price on this place of Lansings, and he was 
going to tell them frankly why. They knew as 
well as he did that a hundred foot square plot, 
and trees like that, so near the water, cost 
money. He digressed to tell them just how 
property had soared in price, during even his 
own time. 

“The truth is,’ he said, ‘‘that Lansing, 
when he picked that site, picked it for trees, and 
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quiet, and view—it didn’t make any difference 
to him that it was a corner site, and a little out 
of the main traffic——” 

“But I like that about it!’’ Nancy said eag- 
erly. “TI love the isolation and the quiet. 
Nobody will bother us there——”’ 

Bert saw that she was already moving in. 
He turned a rather anxious look from her to 


the agent. 


Chapter Seventeen 


Twenty-five thousand. It was out at last, 
falling likeastoneonthe Bradleys’ hearts. Nancy 
could hardly keep the bitter tears from her eyes. 
Bert, more hardy, barked out a short laugh. 

“Tm a fool to let it go,” said the agent frankly; 
“T’m all tied up with other things. But I have 
no hesitation in saying this; you buy it, put 
the garden in shape, sit tight for a few years, 
and [ll turn it over for you for forty thousand, 
and throw in my commission!” 

“Nix!” said Bert, honestly, “Nothing stir- 
ring! It’s too big a proposition for us, we 
couldn’t swing it. It may be all you say, but 
I’m raising a family; I can’t go into twenty- 
five-thousand-dollar deals —”’ 

“T don’t see why” began the agent, un- 
ruffled. 
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“T do!” Bert interrupted him, cheerfully. 

“Now look here, Mr. Bradley,” said Mr. 
Rogers, patiently. “‘Let’s get the real dope on 
this thing. You want a home. You don’t 
want a contract-made, cheaply constructed 
place in some community that your wife and 
children will outgrow before they’re five years 
older! Now, here you get a place that every 
year is going to improve. There isn’t so much 
of this Sound shore that is lying around waiting 


to be bought. I can show you 3 





“Nothing stirring, I tell you!’ Bert repeated, 
“Don’t hand me out a lot of dope about it. I 
can see for myself what it is, I like it, the Missus 
likes it, it’s a dandy proposition—for a million- 
aire. But I couldn’t touch it with a ten-foot 
pole!” 

Nancy’s lip began to tremble. She was 
tired, and somehow—somehow it all seemed 
such a waste, if they weren’t to have it! She 


busied herself untying Anne’s napkin, and sent 
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the three children on a gingerly tour of inspec- 
tion down to the beach. 

“Now listen a moment!” Mr. Rogers said. 
And Nancy added gently, almost tremul- 
ously: 

“Do just listen to him, Bert!” 

“You pay rent, don’t you?” began Mr. Rog- 
ers, “‘Sixty, you said? That’s seven hundred 
and twenty dollars a year, and you have noth- 
ing to show for it! But you’d consider seventy- 
five or a hundred cheap enough for a place 
like this wouldn’t your” 

“T could go—a hundred, yes,” Bert admitted, 
clearing his throat. 

“You don’t have to go any hundred,” the 
agent said, triumphantly. ‘‘And besides that, 
isn’t it to your advantage to live in your own 
house, and have a home that you can be proud 
of, and pay everything over your interest 
toward your mortgage? We have people here 


who only paid two or three thousand down, we 
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don’t push you—that isn’t our idea. If you 


can’t meet our terms, we’ll meet yours. You’ve 


” 





got your nest-egg, whatever it is 

“As a matter of fact, I’ve got ten thousand 
to start with,” Bert said slowly. “But that’s 
all I have got, Rogers,’ he added firmly, “‘ And 
I don’t propose——”’ 

““Vou’ve got ten thousand?” asked the agent, 
with a kindly smile. And immediately his 
vehemence gave way to a sort of benign amuse- 
ment. ‘Why, my dear boy,” he said genially, 
“What’s the matter with you? There’s a mort- 
gage of twelve thousand on that place now; you 
pay your ten, and 6 per cent. on the rest— 
that’s something a little more than sixty dollars 
a month—and then you clear off your loan, or 
not, as suits you! I don’t have to tell you that 
that’s good business. How much of the hold- 
ings of Pearsall and Pearsall are clear of mort- 
gages! We carry ’em on every inch of our 
land, right to the hilt too. If you’re getting 
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the equivalent of 8 or 9g per cent. on your 
money, you should worry about the man 
that carries the loan. You’re paying 6 per 
cent. on somebody’s twelve thousand now, don’t 
forget that: n<cijis” 


Chapter Eighteen 


An hour later they went to see Holly Court 
again. It was even lovelier than ever in the 
sweet spring twilight. Triangles of soft light 
lay upon its dusty, yet polished, floors. Bert 
said that the place certainly needed precious 
little furniture; Nancy added eagerly that one 
maid could do all the work. She drew a happy 
sketch of Bert and his friends, arriving hot and 
weary from the city, on summer afternoons, 
going down to the bay for a plunge, and coming 
back to find supper spread on the red-tiled 
porch. Bert liked the idea of winter fires, with 
snow and darkness outside and firelight and 
warmth within, and the Bradleys’ friends driv- 
ing up jolly and cold for an hour’s talk, and a 
cup of tea. 


“What do you think, dear?” said Bert to his 
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wife, very low, when the agent had consider- 
ately withdrawn for a few minutes, and they 
could confer. ‘Think!’ repeated Nancy, in 
delicate reproach, “Why, I suppose there is 
only one thing to think, Bert!” 

“Vou—you like it, then?”’ he asked, a little 
nervously. “Of course, it’s a corking place, 
and all that. And, as Rogers says, with what 
we have we could swing it easily. You see 
dear, I pay ten thousand, and take up twelve 
thousand more as a mortgage. Even then 
there’s three thousand——_”’ 

Nancy looked despair. 

“But that could be covered by a second 
mortgage,” he reminded her, quickly. ‘“That’s 
a very ordinary thing. Everyone does that. 
Rogers will fix it up for me.” 

“Really, Bert?” she asked doubtfully. 

“‘Oh, certainly! We do it every day, in the 
office. However, we’ve got to think this thing 


over seriously. It’s twice—in fact, it’s more 
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than twice what we said. There’s the interest 
on the mortgage, and the cost of the move, and © 
my commutation, and club dues. Then of 
course, living’s a little higher—there are no 
shops, just telephone service, the shops are in 
the village.” 

“But think of car fares—and how simply the 
children can dress”? Nancy countered quickly. 
“And if they have all outdoors to play in, why, 
I could let Anna go, and just send out the 
laundry!” 

“Well, we could think it over——” Bert 
began uncomfortably, but she cut him short. 
They had been standing beside one of the win- 
dows, and looking out at the soft twilight 
under the trees; now Nancy turned to her hus- 
band a pale, tense face, and rather bright eyes. 

“Albert,” said she, quickly and breathlessly, 
“if I could have a home like this I’d manage 
somehow! You’ve been saying we could have 
a nurse to help with the children—but I’d have 
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one servant all my life—I’d do my own work! 
To have our friends down here—to have the 
children grow up in these surroundings—to 
have that club to go to——! We're not build- 
ing for this year, or next year, dear. We’ve got 
the children’s future to think of. Mind, ’m 
not trying to influence you, Bert,” said Nancy, 
her eager tone changing suddenly to a flat, 
repressed voice, “You are the best judge, of 
course, and whatever you decide will be right. 
But I merely think that this is the loveliest 
place I ever saw in my life, and exactly what 
we’ve been hunting for—only far, far nicer!— 
and that if we can’t have it we’d simply better 
give up house-hunting, because it’s a mere waste 
of time, and resign ourselves to living in that 
detestable city for ever and ever! Of course 
to go on as we are going on, means no friends 
and no real home life for the children, everyone 
admits that the city is no place for children, and 
another thing, we’ll never find anything like 
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this again! But you do as you think best. 
Only I—that’s what I feel, if you ask me.” 

And having talked the colour into her cheeks, 
and the tears into her eyes, Nancy turned her 
back upon her husband, and looked out into 


the garden again. 


Chapter Nineteen 


That same week Bert brought home the deeds, 
and put them down on the dinner table before 
her. Nancy usually started the meal promptly 
at half past six, so that the children’s first raging 
appetites might be partly assuaged; bread was 
buttered, milk poured, bibs tied, and all the 
excitement of commencing the meal abated 
when Bert came in. It was far from being the 
ideal arrangement, both parents admitted that, 
but like a great many other abridgements and 
changes in the domestic routine, it worked. 
The rule was that no one was to interrupt Dad 
until he had talked a little to Mother, and had 
his soup, and this worked well, too. It was 
while the soup-plates were going out that Bert 
usually lifted his daughter bodily into his arms, 


and paid some little attention to his sons. 
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But to-night he came rushing in like a boy, 
and the instant Nancy saw the cause of his ex- 
citement, she was up from her place, and as 
wild with pleasure as a girl. The deeds! The 
actual title to Holly Court! Then it was all 
right? It wasallright! It wastheirs. Nancy 
showed the stamped and ruled and folded paper 
to the children. Oh, she had been so much 
afraid that something would go wrong. She 
had been so worried. 

Nothing else was talked of that night, or for 
many days and nights. Bert said that they 
might as well move at once, no use paying rent 
when you owned a place, and he and Nancy 
entered into delightful calculations as to the 
placing of rugs and tables and chairs. The 
things might come out of storage now—wouldn’t 
the banjo clock and the pineapple bed look 
wonderful in Holly Court! The children 
rejoiced in the parental decision to go and see it 


again next Sunday, and take lunch this time, 
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and be all by themselves, and really get to 
know the place. 

Curiously, neither Nancy nor Bert could dis- 
tinctly remember anything but its most obvi- 
ous features, now. Just how the stairs came 
down into the pantry, and how the doors into 
the bedrooms opened, they were unable to re- 
member. But it was perfection, they remem- 
bered that. 

And on Sunday, as eager as the children, they 
went down to Marlborough Gardens again, to 
find it all lovelier and better than their memory of 
it. After that they went every Sunday until 
they moved, and Holly Court seemed to grow 
better and better. The school and county taxes 
were already paid, and the receipts given him, 
and there was no rent! Husband and wife, 
eyeing the dignified disposition of the furniture, 
the white crib in the big dressing room next to 
their own, the boys’ narrow beds separated by 


strips of rug and neat little dressers, the spare 
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room with the pineapple bed, and the blue 
scarfs lettered “ Perugia—Perugia—Perugia ”— 
looked into each other’s eyes and said that they 
had done well. 


Chapter Twenty 


The rest of that summer, and the fall, were 
like an exquisite dream. All the Bradleys were 
well, and happier than their happiest dream. 
Nancy took the children swimming daily on 
the quiet, deserted beach just above the club 
grounds; on Saturdays and Sundays they all 
went swimming. She made her own bed every 
morning, and the children’s beds, and she dusted 
the beautiful drawing room, and set the upper 
half of the Dutch door at a dozen angles, trying 
to decide which was the prettiest. She and 
Anne made a little ceremony of filling the vases 
with flowers, and the boys were obliged to keep 
the brick paths and the lawn clear of toys. 

Nancy made a quiet boast in those days that 
they let the neighbours alone, and the neigh- 


bours let them alone. But she did mect one or 
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two of the Marlborough Beach women, and 
liked them. And three times during the sum- 
mer she and Bert asked city friends to visit 
them; times of pride and pleasure for the 
Bradleys. Their obvious prosperity, their hand- 
some children, and the ideal home could not 
but send everyone away admiring. It was 
after the last of these visits that Bert told his 
wife that they ought to join the club. 

“T don’t quite understand that—don’t we 
belong?” Nancy asked. 

“The Club belongs to all the owners of Marl- 
borough Beach,” Bert explained. ‘ But—but 
I feel a little awkward about butting in there. 
However, now that this fellow Biggerstaff, that 
I meet so much in the train, seems to be so well 
inclined, suppose you and I dress up and wan- 
der over there for tea, on Sunday? We'll leave 
the kids here, and just try it.” 

Nancy somewhat reluctantly consented to the 


plan, observing that she didn’t want to do the 
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wrong thing. But it proved the right thing, 
for not only did the friendly Biggerstaff come 
over to the Bradleys tea-table, but he brought 
pretty Mrs. Biggerstaff, and left her with the 
new-comers while he went off to find other 
men and -women to introduce. The Bradleys 
met the Roses, and the Seward Smiths and gray- 
haired Mrs. Underhill, with her son, and his 
motherless boys—the hour was confused, but 
heart-warming. When the Bradleys went home 
in the Roses’ car, they felt that they had been 
honestly welcomed to Marlborough Gardens. 
Nancy was so excited that she did not want 
any supper; she sat with Anne in her lap chat- 
tering about the social possibilities opening be- 
fore her. 

“Rose tells me that the club dues are fifty 
a year,” Bert said, “and some of the bath- 
houses are five, and the others twenty each. 
The twenties are dandies—twelve feet square, 


with gratings, and wooden hooks, and lots of 
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space. However, we don’t have to decide that 
until next year. Of course you sign for teas 
and all that but the cards and card-tables and 
so on, are supplied by the club, and the tennis 
courts and lockers and so on, are absolutely 
free. 

“Tsn’t that wonderful?” Nancy said. 

““Well, Rose said they weren’t trying to make 
anything out of it—it’s a family club, and it’s 
here for the general convenience of the Gardens. 
Now, for instance, if a fellow from outside joins, 
he pays one hundred and fifty initiation fee, 
and seventy-five a year.” 

“Wm!” said Nancy, in satisfaction. The 
Marlborough Gardens Yacht Club was not 
for the masses. ‘All we need for the children 
is a five-dollar bath house,” she added presently, 
“For we’re so near that it’s really easier for 
you and me to walk over in our bathing 
suits.” 


“Oh, sure!” Bert agreed easily. ‘‘ Unless, of 
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course,” he added after a pause, “‘all the other 
fellows do something else.” 

“Oh of course!” agreed Nancy, little dream- 
ing that she and her husband were in these 
words voicing the new creed that was to be 


theirs. 


Chapter Twenty-one 


Up to this time it might have been said that 
the Bradleys had grasped their destiny, and 
controlled it with a high hand. Now their 
destiny grasped them, and they became its help- 
less prey. Neither Nancy nor Bert was at all 
conscious of this; in deciding to do just what all 
the other persons at the Gardens did, they 
merely felt that they were accepted, that they 
were a part at last of this wholly fascinating 
and desirable group. 

At first it meant only that they went to the 
fortnightly dinner at the club, and danced, on 
alternate Saturday nights. Nancy danced ex- 
quisitely, even after her ten busy and tiring 
years, and Bert was always proud of her when 
he saw her dancing. The dances broke up very 


late; the Bradleys were reproached for going 
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home at two o’clock. They both usually felt a 
little tired and jaded the next day, and not quite 
so ready to tramp with the children, or superin- 
tend brush fires or snow-shovelling as had once 
been their happy fashion. 

But they were fresh and eager at four o’clock 
when Marlborough Gardens came in for tea by 
the fire, or when the telephone summoned them 
to some other fireside for tea. It rarely was tea; 
Nancy wondered that even the women did not 
care for tea. They sometimes drank it, and 
crunched cinnamon toast, after card parties, 
but on Saturdays.and Sundays, when men were 
in the group, stronger drinks were the fashion, 
cocktails and highballs, or a bowl of punch. 
The Bradleys were charming people, Marl- 
borough Gardens decided warm-heartedly; they 
had watched the pretty new-comer and her 
splashing, sturdy children, all through the first 
quiet summer—the children indeed, were all good 


friends already. The grown-ups followed suit. 
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Motor-cars began to come down the short 
lane that ended at the gate of Holly Court, 
and joyous and chattering men and women to 
come in to tea. Nancy loved this, and to see a 
group of men standing about his blazing logs 
filled Bert’s heart with pride. It was rather 
demoralizing in a domestic sense, dinner was 
delayed, and their bedtime consequently de- 
layed, and Dora, the cook was disgruntled at 
seven o’clock, when it was still impossible to set 
the dinner table. But Nancy, rather than dis- 
turb her guests, got a second servant, an enor- 
mous Irishwoman named Agnes, who carried 
the children off quietly for a supper in the 
kitchen, when tea-time callers came, and man- 
aged them far more easily than their mother 
could. 

Before the second summer came Nancy had 
come to be ashamed of some of her economies 
that first summer. Taking the children in- 
formally across the back of the empty Somers’ 
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place, and letting them bathe on the deserted 
beach next to the club, wearing faded cottons, 
and picknicking as near as the Half Mile Light, 
seemed rather shabby performances. These 
things had seemed luxury a year ago, but she 
wondered now how she could have done them. 
Sometimes she reminded Bert of the much older 
times, of the oyster party and the hat-pins, or 
the terrible summer at The Old Hill House, 
but she never spoke of them above her 
breath. 

On the contrary, she had to watch carefully 
not to inadvertently admit to Marlborough 
Gardens that the financial standing of the 
Bradleys was not quite all the heart might have 
desired. Nancy had no particular sense of 
shame in the matter, she would have really 
enjoyed discussing finances with these new 
friends. But money, as money, was never 
mentioned. It flowed in a mysterious, and 


apparently inexhaustible stream through the 
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hands of these young men and women, and while 
many of them knew acute anxiety concerning it, 
it was not the correct thing to speak of it. 
They had various reasons for doing, or not do- 
ing, various things. But money never influ- 
enced them. Oliver Rose kept a boat, kept a 
car and gave up his boat, took to golf and said 
he might sell his big car—but he seemed to be 
wasting, rather than saving, money, by these 
casual transfers. Mrs. Seward Smith said that 
her husband wanted her to go into town for the 
winter, but that it was a bore, and she hated 
big hotels. Mrs. Biggerstaff suggested lazily 
that they all wait until February and then go to 
Bermuda, and although they did not go, Nancy 
never heard anyone say that the holiday was 
too expensive. Everybody always had gowns 
and maids and dinners enough; there was no 
particwar display. Old Mrs. Underhill indeed 
dressed with the quaint simplicity of a Quaker, 
and even gay little Mrs. Fielding, who had been 
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divorced, and was a daughter of the railroad 
king, Lowell Lang, said that she hated Newport 
and Easthampton because the women dressed 
so much. She dressed more beautifully than 
any other women at Marlborough Gardens, 
but was quite unostentatious and informal. 

Nancy’s cheeks burned when she remembered 
something she had innocently said to Mrs. 
Fielding, in the early days of their acquaintance. 
The fare to the city was seventy cents, and 
Nancy commented with a sort of laughing pro- 
test upon the quickness with which her mileage 
books were exhausted, between the boys’ dentist 
appointments, shopping trips, the trips twice 
a month that helped to keep Agnes and Dora 
happy, and the occasional dinner and theatre 
party she herself had with Bert. 

“Besides that,”’ she smiled ruefully, “There’s 
the cab fare to the station, that wretched Kil- 
roy charges fifty cents each way, even for Anne, 
and double after ten o’clock at night, so that it 
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almost pays Mr. Bradley and myself to stay in 
town!” 

“T never go in the train, I don’t believe I’ve 
ever made the trip that way,” said Mrs. Fielding 
pleasantly. And immediately she added, 
“Thorn has nothing to do, and it saves me any 
amount of fatigue, having him follow meabout!”’ 

“But what do you do with the car, if you stay 
in for the theatre?’’ Nancy asked, a day or 
two later, after she and Bert had made some cal- 
culations as to the expense of this. 

“Oh, Thorn leaves it in some garage, there 
are lots of them. And he gets his dinner some- 
where, and goes to a show himself, I suppose!” 
Mrs. Fielding said. Nancy made no answer, 
but when she and Bert were next held on a 
Fifth Avenue crossing, she spoke of it again. 
Hundreds of men and women younger than 
Nancy and Bert were sitting in that river of 
motor-cars—how easily for granted they seemed 
to feel them! 
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“Just as I am beginning to take my lovely 
husband and children, and my beautiful home 
for granted,” Nancy said sensibly, giving her- 
self a little shake. “‘We have too much now, 
and here I am wondering what it would be like 
to have a motor-car!”’ 

And the next day she spoke carelessly at the 
club of the smaller bathhouses. 

“This is a wonderful bath house of yours, 
Mrs. Ingram; but aren’t there smaller ones?” 

Mrs. Ingram, a distinguished-looking, plain 
woman of forty, with the pleasantest smile in 
the world, turned quickly from the big dressing 
room she haa just engaged, and was inspecting. 

“Yes, there are, Mrs. Bradley, they’re in that 
little green row, right against the wall of the 
garages. We had to have them, you know, for 
the children, and a bachelor or two, who couldn’t 
use a big one, and then of course the maids love 
to go in, in the mornings—my boys used one 


until last year, preferred it!” 
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And she smiled at the two tall boys in 
crumpled linen, who were testing the pegs and 
investigating the advantages of the room. 
Nancy had meant to be firm about that bath- 
house, but she did not feel quite equal to it at 
this moment. She allowed her fancy to play 
for one delightful minute with the thought of a 
big dressing room; the one right next to Mrs. 
Ingram’s, with the green awning! 

“But twenty dollars a season is an outrageous 
rent for a bathhouse!” she said to Bert that 
night. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he said comfortably, 
“We've got the money. It amounts only to 
about five dollars a month, after all. I vote 
for the big one.” 

“Well, of course it’ll be just the most glori- 
ous luxury that ever was,’’ Nancy agreed hap- 
pily. She loved the water, and Bert enjoyed 
nothing so much in the world as an hour’s swim- 
ming with the children, but before that second 
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summer was over they could not but see that 
their enthusiasm was unshared by the majority 
of their neighbours. The children all went in 
daily, at the stillwater, and the few young 
girls Marlborough Gardens boasted also went 
in, on Sundays, in marvellous costumes. At 
these times there was much picturesque group- 
ing on the pier, and the float, and much low 
conversation between isolated couples, while 
flying soft hair was drying. Also the men of 
all ages went in, for perhaps ten minutes brisk 
overhand exercise, and came gasping out for 
showers and rough towelling. 

But Nancy’s women friends did not care for 
sea-bathing, and she came to feel that there 
was something just a trifle provincial in the 
open joyousness with which the five Bradleys 
gathered for their Sunday riot. If there was a 
morning tide they were comparatively unno- 
ticed, although there were always a few boats 


going out, and few men on the tennis courts. 
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But when the tide was high in the afternoon, even 
Bert admitted that it was “darned conspicu- 
ous”’ for the family to file across the vision of the 
women who were playing bridge on the porch, 
and for Anne to shriek over her water-wings and 
the boys to yell, as they inevitably did yell, 
“‘Gee—it’s cold!” 

\Their real reason for more or less abandoning 
the habit was that there was so much else to do. 
Bert played golf, Nancy learned to score tennis 
as she watched it, and to avoid applause for 
errors, and to play excellent bridge for quarter- 
cent points. She went to two or three luncheons 
sometimes in a single week; and cold Sunday 
lunches, with much passing of beer and shar- 
ing of plates, were popular at Marlborough 
Gardens. Holly Court was especially suited 
to this sort of hospitality, and it was an easy 
sort to extend. Nancy sent the children off 
with Agnes, bribed her cook, bribed the laun- 
dress to wash all the table linen twice weekly, 
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and on special occasions employed a large, 
efficient Swedish woman from the village for a 
day, or a week-end. ‘“T’ll get Christiana,” was 
one of the phrases that fell frequently from 
Nancy’s lips. 


Chapter Twenty-two 


Miraculously, finances stood the strain. Bert 
was doing well, and sometimes made several 
good commissions together—not as large as the 
famous commission, but still important. 
Neither he nor Nancy kept accounts any more, 
bills were paid as they came in, and money was 
put into the bank as it came in. Nancy had a 
check book, but she rarely used it. Sometimes, 
when Mrs. Biggerstaff or Mrs. Underhill asked 
her to join a Girls’ Home Society or demanded a 
prize for the Charity Bridge, Nancy liked to 
show herself ready to help, but for other pur- 
poses she needed no money. She ordered all 
household goods by telephone, signed “chits” 
at the club, kept her bridge winnings loose in a 
small enamelled box, ready for losing, and, 


when she went into town, charged on her ac- 
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counts right and left, and met Bert for lunch- 
eon. So that, when they really had their first 
serious talk about money, Nancy was able 
to say with a quite plausible air of innocence, 
“Well, Bert, I haven’t asked you for one cent 
since the day I needed mileage. I don’t waste 
money! Inever did.” 

“Well, we’ve got it!’”’ Bert said uncomfort- 
ably, on the day of this talk. He had vaguely 
hoped, as the month went by, that it was going 
to show him well ahead financially. However, 
if things “broke even,” he might well congratu- 
late himself. Certainly they were having a 
glorious time, there was no denying that. 

“Do you recognize us, Bert?’’ Nancy some- 
times asked him exultingly, as she tucked her- 
self joyously into somebody’s big tonneau, or 
snatched open a bureau drawer to find fresh 
prettiness for some unexpected outing. ‘Do 
you remember our wanting to join the Silver 
River Country Club! That little club!” 
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““Gosh, it’s queer!’ Bert would agree, grin- 
ning. And late in the second summer he said, 
“Tf I put the Buller deal over, I think I'll get a 
car!” 

“‘Well, honestly, I think we ought to have a 
car,”’ Nancy said seriously, after a flashing look 
of delight, “It isn’t an extravagance at all, 
Bert, if you really figure it out. The man does 
errands for you, saves you I don’t know how 
much cab fare, takes care of the place, and Mary 
Ingram’s man has a garbage incinerator—and 
saves that expense! Then, it’s one of the things 
you truly ought to have, down here. You 
have friends down Saturday, you play golf, you 
play bridge after dinner—well and good. Sun- 
day morning we swim, and come home to lunch, 
and then what? You can’t ask other friends in 
to lunch and then propose that they take us in 
their cars down the island somewhere? And 
yet that’s what they do; and I assure you it em- 


barrasses me, over and over again.” 
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‘Oh, we'll have to have a car—I’m glad you 
see it,” said Bert. 

The Buller deal being duly completed, they 
got their car. The picturesque garage was no 
longer useless. A silent, wizened little French- 
man and his wife took possession of the big 
room over the kitchen, Pierre to manage the 
garden and the car, Pauline to cook—she was a 
marvellous cook. Nancy kept Agnes, and got 
a little maid besides, who was to make herself 
generally useful in dining room and bedrooms. 

The new arrangement worked like a charm. 
There was no woman in the Gardens who did 
not envy the Bradleys their cook, and Nancy 
felt the possession of Pauline a real feather in 
her cap. Pauline exulted in emergencies, and 
Nancy and Bert experienced a fearful delight 
when they put her to the test, and sat bewildered 
at their own table, while the dainty courses 
followed one another from some mysterious 


source to which Pauline alone held the clue. 
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The children were somewhat in the back- 
ground now, but they seemed well cared for, 
and contented enough when they made their 
occasional appearances before their mother’s 
friends. There was a fine private school in the 
Gardens, and although the fees for the two boys, 
with music lessons twice weekly, came to thirty 
dollars a month, Nancy paid it without self- 
reproach. The alternative was to send them 
into the village public school, which was at- 
tended by not one single child from the Gar- 
dens. The Ingram boys went away to boarding 
school at Pomfret, Dorothy Rose boarded in 
New York, and the Underhill boys had a tutor, 
who also had charge of one or two other boys 
preparing for college preparatory schools. While 
the boys were away Anne drifted about with her 
mother, or more often with Agnes, or was al- 
lowed to go to play with Cynthia Biggerstaff 
or Harriett Fielding. 


Chapier Twenty-three 


Life spun on. The Bradleys felt that they 
had never really lived before. They rushed, 
laughed, played cards, dressed, danced, and sat 
at delicious meals from morning until night. 
There were so many delightful plans continually 
waiting, that sometimes it was hard to choose 
between them. The Fieldings wanted them to 
dine, to meet friends from Chicago—but that 
was the same night that the Roses and Joe 
Underhill were going in to see the new musical 
comedy—— 

“This is Bert-——” a voice at Nancy’s tele- 
phone would say, in the middle of a sweet 
October morning, “Nance . . . Tom In- 
gram picked me up, and brought me in 
and he was saying that Mrs. Ingram has to 


come into town this afternoon . . . and 
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that, since you do, why don’t you have Pierre 
bring you both in in the car, and meet us after 
your shopping, and have a little dinner some- 
where and take in a show? You can let Pierre 
go back, do you see? . . . and the In- 
grams will bring us back in their car. Now, 
can you get hold of Mrs. Ingram, and fix it up, 
and telephone me later? ae 

Nancy’s first thought, so strong is habit, 
might be that she had just secured ducks for 
dinner, Bert’s favourite dinner, and that she 
had promised Anne to take her with her broth- 
ers to see the big cows and prize sheep at the 
Mineola Fair. But that could wait, and if 
Anne and the boys were promised a little party, 
and ice cream—and if Pauline had no dinner to 


get she would readily make the ice cream: 





“Ingram is here . . . he wants to know 
what you think. . . .” Bert’s impatient 
voice might say. And Nancy felt that she had 


no choice but to respond: 
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“That will be lovely, Bert! Tl get hold of 
Mrs. Ingram right away. And I’ll positively 
telephone you in fifteen minutes.” 

The rest of the day would be rush and excite- 
ment, Nancy felt that she never would grow 
used to the delicious idleness of it all. During 
the week there were evenings that might have 
been as quiet as the old evenings, nothing hap- 
pened, and if anybody came in it was only the 
Fieldings, or Mrs. Underhill and her son, for a 
game of bridge. But domestic peace is a 
habit, after all, and the Bradleys had lost the 
habit. Nancy was restless, beside her own 
hearth, even while she spangled a gown for the 
Hallowe’en ball, and discussed with Bert the 
details of the paper chase at the club, and the 
hunt breakfast to follow. She would ask Bert 
what the others were doing to-night, and would 
spring up full of eager anticipation when the 
inevitable rap of the brass knocker came. 


Saturdays and Sundays were almost always ~ 
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time of complete absorption. Everyone had 
company to entertain, everyone had plans. 
Nancy and Bert would come gaily into their 
home, on a Saturday afternoon, flushed from a 
luncheon party, and would entertain the noisy 
crowd in the dining room. After that the chug- 
ging of motors began again on the drive, and 
the watching children saw their parents depart 
in a trail of gay laughter. 


Chapter Twenty-four 


There was a brief halt when a fourth child, 
Priscilla, was born. It was in the quiet days 
that followed Priscilla’s birth, that the Bradleys 
began to look certain unpleasant facts squarely 
in the face. They were running steadily deeper 
and deeper into debt. There were no sensa- 
tional expenditures, but there were odd bills 
left unpaid, from midsummer, from early fall, 
from Christmas. 

‘And I don’t see where we can cut down,” 
said Bert, gloomily. 

It was dusk of a bitter winter day. Nancy 
was lying on a wide couch beside her bedroom 
fire, Priscilla snuffled in a bassinet near by. In 
a lighted room adjoining, a nurse was washing 
bottles. The coming of the second daughter 


had somehow brought husband and wife nearer 
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together than they had been for a long time, 
even now Nancy had been wrapped in peace- 
ful thought; this was like the old times, when 
she had been tired and weak, and Bert had sat 
and talked about things, beside her! She 
brought her mind resolutely to bear upon all the 
distasteful suggestions contained in his involun- 
tary remark. 

“What specially worries you, Bert?” she 
asked. 

He turned to her in quick gratitude for her 
sympathy. 

“Nothing special, dear. We just get in 
deeper and deeper, that’s all. The table, and 
the servants, and the car, and your bill at 
Landmann’s—nothing stays within any limit 
any more! I don’t know where we stand, half 
the time. It’s not that!’ He pulled at his 
pipe for a moment in silence. “It’s not that!” 
he burst out, ‘‘but I don’t think we get much out 
of it!” 
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Nancy glanced at him quickly, and then stared 
into the fire for a moment of silence. Then she 
said in a low tone: 

“T don’t believe we do!” 

“T like Biggerstaffi—and I like Rose and Field- 
ing well enough!” Bert added presently, after 
profound thought, “but I don’t like ’em all day 
and all night! I don’t like this business of 
framing something up every Sunday—a lot 
of fur coats and robes, and all of us getting out 
half-frozen to eat dinners we don’t want, all 
over the place——”’ 

“And hours and hours of making talk with 
women I really don’t care about, for me!” 
Nancy said. “I love Mary Ingram,” she said 
presently, ‘“‘and the Biggerstafis. But that’s 
about all.” 

“Exactly,” said her husband grimly. “But 
it’s not the Ingrams nor the Biggerstaffs who 
made our club bill sixty dollars this month ” he 


added. 
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“Bert! It wasn’t!” 

“‘Oh, yes it was. Everyone of us had to take 
four tickets to the dance, you know, and we had 
two bottles of wine New Year’s Eve; it all 
counts up. But part of it was for Atherton, 
that cousin of Collins, he asked me to sign for 
him because he had more than the regulation 
number of guests!”’ 

“But Bert, he’ll surely pay you?”’ 

“Maybe he will, maybe he won’t; it’s just 
one of those things you can’t mention.” 

“T could let Hannah go,’ mused Nancy, 


“but in the rush last summer I let her help 


Pauline—waiting on table. Now Pauline won’t | 


set her foot out of the kitchen for love or 
money.” 
“‘And Pauline is wished on us as long as we 


keep Pierre,’ Bert said, ‘No, you’ll need ’em 
all now, with the baby to run. But we’ll try 
to pull in a little where we can. My bills for 


the car are pretty heavy, and we’ve got a 
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Tiffany bill for the Fielding kid’s present, and 
the prizes for the card party. That school of 
the boys—it’s worth all this, is it?”’ 

Nancy did not answer; her brow was clouded 
with thought. Doctor, school, maids, car, 
table—it was all legitimate expense. Where 
might it be cut? For a few minutes they sat in 
silence, thinking. Then Bert sighed, shrugged 
his shoulders, and walked over to look down 
at Priscilla. 

“Hello, Goo-goo!”’ said he. “ You’re having a 
grand little time with your blanket, aren’t you?” 

“T’ll truly take the whole thing in hand,” 
Nancy said, noticing with a little pang that dear 
old Bert was looking older, and grayer, than he 
had a few years ago. ‘When I come down- 
stairs, self-denial week will set in!” 

Her tone brought him to her side; he stooped 
to kiss the smiling face between the thick braids. 

“You always stand by me, Nance!”’ he said 


gratefully. 


Chapter Twenty-five 


There was no stopping half way, however. 
The current had caught the Bradleys and it 
carried them on. ‘There was no expense that 
could be lessened without weakening the whole 
structure. Nancy grew sick of bills, bills that 
came in the mail, that were delivered, and that 
piled up on her desk. She honestly racked her 
brain to discover the honourable solution; there 
was no solution. Even while she pondered, 
Priscilla in her arms, the machinery that she 
and Bert had so eagerly constructed went on 
of its own power. . 

“The cleaner’s man, Hannah?” Nancy would 
ask, sighing. ‘You'll have to give him all 
those things; the boys’ white coats are abso- 
lutely no good to them until they’re cleaned,* 


and Mr. Bradley really needs the vests. And 
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put in my blue waist, and all those gloves, and 
the lace waist, too—no use letting it wait!” 

“The things to-day came collect, Mrs. Brad- 
ley,” Hannah might respectfully remind her. 

“Oh, of course! And how much was ite— 
eleven-forty? Heavens! What made it so big?” 

“Two suits, and your velvet dress, and one of 
Anne’s dresses. And the man came for your 
furs this morning, and the awning place tele- 
phoned that they would send a man out to 
measure the porches. Mr. Bradley sent a man 
back from the station to ask you about plants; 
but you were asleep, and I didn’t like to wake 
you!” 

It was always something. Just as Nancy 
thought that the household expenses had been 
put behind her for a few days at least, a fresh 
crop sprang up. A room must be papered, the 
spare room needed curtains, Bert’s racket was 
‘broken; the children clamoured for new bathing- 


suits. Nancy knew two moods in the matter. 
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There was the mood in which she simply re- 
fused to spend money, and talked darkly to the 
children of changes, and a life devoid of all 
this ridiculous waste; and there was the mood 
in which she told herself desperately that they 
would get through somehow, everyone else 
did, one had to live, after all. In the latter 
mood she ordered new glasses and new towels, 
and white shoes for all four children, and bottles 
of maraschino cherries, and tins of caviar and 
the latest novel, and four veils at a time. 

“Mrs. Albert Bradley, Marlborough Gar- 
dens—by self,” Nancy said smoothly, swimming 
through the great city shops. Sometimes she 
was a little scared when the boxes and boxes 
and boxes came home, but after all, they really 
needed the things, she told herself. 

But needed or not, she and Bert began to 
quarrel about money, and to resent each other’s 
extravagances. The sense of an underlying 


financial distress permeated everything they 
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did; Nancy’s face developed new expressions, 
she had a sharp look for the moment in which 
Bert told her that he was going to take their 
boys and the Underhill boys to the Hippodrome, 
or that he was going to play poker again. 
Bert rarely commented upon her own reckless- 
ness, further than to patiently ejaculate, 
okord!” 

“Why do you say that, Bert?” she might ask, 
with violent self-control. 

“Nothing, my dear, nothing!” Bert would 
return to his newspaper, or his razor. ‘I was 
just thinking. No matter!” 

Nancy would stand, eyeing him sulphurously. 

“But just what do you mean, Bert?” she 
would pursue. “Do you mean that you don’t 
think I should have gotten the suit? I can’t 
wear that fur-trimmed suit into the summer, 
you know. The hat was eighteen dollars— 
do you think there’s another woman in the 


Gardens who pays no more than that? Lots 
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of men haven’t four lovely children and a home 
to support, they haven’t wives who make all 
their friends welcome, as I do. Perhaps you 
feel that they are better off? If you don’t 
—I don’t see what you have to complain 
about. . . .’ And she would take her own 
way of punishing him for his air of detachment 
and superiority. Bert was not blameless, him- 
self. It was all very well for Bert to talk of 
economy and self-denial, but Bert himself 
paid twelve dollars a pair for his golf-shoes, and 
was the first man at the club to order champagne 
at the dance suppers. 
| Smouldering with indignation, Nancy would 
shrug off her misgivings. Why should she hesi- 
tate over furs and new hangings for the study 
and the present for the Appletons, when Bert 
was so reckless? It would all be paid for, some- 
how. 

“And why should I worry,’”? Nancy asked 


herself, “and try to save a few cents here an? 
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there, when Bert is simply flinging money right 
and left?” 

But for all her ready argument, Nancy was 
sometimes wretchedly unhappy. She had many 
a bitter cry about it all—tears interrupted by 
the honking of motors in the road, and ended 
with a dash of powder, a cold towel pressed to 
hot eyes, and the cheerful fiction of a headache. 
It was all very well to laugh and chat over the 
tea-cups, to accept compliments upon her 
lovely home and her lovely children, but she 
knew herself a hypocrite even while she did 
so. She could not say what was wrong, but 
something was wrong. 

Even the children seemed changed to her in 
these days. The boys were nice-looking, grin- 
ning little lads, in their linen suits and white 
canvas hats, but somehow they did not seem 
to belong to her any more. Her own boys, 
whose high chairs had stood in her kitchen a 


few years ago, while she cut cookies for them 
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and their father, seemed to have no confidences 
to unfold, and no hopes to share with their 
mother, now. Sometimes they quite obviously 
avoided the society of the person who must 
eternally send them to wash their hands, and 
exclaim at the condition of their knees. Some- 
times they whined and teased to go with her 
in the motor, and had to be sternly asked by 
their father if they wished to be punished. 
Pierre took them about with him on week days, 
and they played with the other boys of the 
Gardens, eating too much and staying up too 
late, but rarely in the way. 

Anne was a shy, inarticulate little blonde 
now, thin, sensitive, and plain. Her hair was 
straight, and she had lost her baby curls. 
Nancy did what she could for her, with severe 
little smocks of blue and lemon colour, and 
duly started her to school with the boys. But 
Anne cried herself into being sick, at school, 


and it was decided to keep her at home for 
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a while. So Anne followed Agnes about, Agnes 
and the radiant Priscilla, who was giggling 
her way through a dimpled, rose-pink babyhood; 
the best of the four, and the easiest to manage. 
Priscilla chewed her blue ribbons peacefully, 
through all domestic ups and downs, and never 
cried when the grown-ups went away, and left 


her with Agnes. 


Chapter Twenty-six 


Worse than any real or fancied change in 
the children, however, was the unmistakable 
change in Bert. Heartsick, Nancy saw it. 
It was not that he failed as a husband, Bert 
would never do that; but the bloom seemed 
gone from their relationship, and Nancy felt 
sometimes that he was almost a stranger. He 
never looked at her any more, really looked at 
her, in the old way. He hardly listened to her, 
when she tried to engage him in casual talk; to 
hold him she must speak of the immediate 
event—the message Joe had left for him, the 
plan for to-morrow’s luncheon. He was popu- 
lar with the men, and his wife would hear him 
chucklingly completing arrangements with them 
for this affair or that, even while she was 


frantically indicating, with everything short of 
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actual speech, that she did not want to go to 
Little Mateo’s to dinner; she did not want to 
be put into the Fieldings’ car, while he went 
off with Oliver Rose in his roadster. 

“Are you crazy!” she would exclaim, in a 
fierce undertone when they were upstairs dress- 
ing, ‘“Didn’t you see that I don’t want to go 
to-night? I can’t understand you sometimes. 
Bert, you'll fall in with a plan that I abso- 
lutely———” 

“Now, look here, Nancy, look here! Weren’t 
you and Mrs. Rose the two that cooked this 
whole scheme up last night——” 

“She suggested it, and I merely said that I 
thought sometime it would be fun——”’ 

“Oh, well, if you plan a thing and then go 
back on it ye 


This led nowhere. In silence the Bradleys 





would finish their dressing, in silence descend 
to the joyous uproar of the cars. But Nancy 


despaired of the possibility of ever impressing 
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Bert, through a dignified silence, with a sense 
of her displeasure. How could she possibly 
be silent under these circumstances? What 
was the use, anyway? Bert was tired, irri- 
table, he had not meant to annoy her. It was 
just that they both were nervously tense; pres- 
ently they would find some way of lessening the 
strain. 

But—she began to wish that he would not 
drink quite so much. The other men did, of 
course, but then they were more used to it than 
Bert. Perhaps this constant stimulation ac- 
counted for Bert’s nervous irritability, for the 
indefinable hardening and estranging. Nancy 
was not prudish, she had seen wine on her 
father’s table since she was a baby, she enjoyed 
it herself, now and then. But to have cock- 
tails served even at the women’s luncheons; to 
have every host, whatever the meal, preface it 
with the slishing of chopped ice and the clink 


of tiny glasses, worried her. Bert even mixed a 
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cocktail when he and she dined alone now, and 
she knew that when he had had two or three, he 
would want something more, would eagerly ask 
her if she would like to “stir up something” for 
the evening—how about a run over to the 
Ocean House, with the Fieldings? And wher- 
ever they went, there was more drinking. 

“‘Let’s make a rule,”’ she proposed one day. 
“Let’s confine our hospitality to persons we 
really and truly like. Nobody shall come here 
without express invitation!” 

“You're on!”’ Bert agreed enthusiastically. 

Ten minutes later it chanced that two motor- 
loads of persons they both thoroughly disliked 
poured into Holly Court, and Nancy rushed out 
to scramble some sandwiches together in the 
frigid atmosphere of the kitchen, where Pauline 
and Hannah were sourly attacking the ruins of a 
company lunch. 

“Tt’s maddening,” she said to Bert, later, 


when the intruders had honked away into the 
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late summer afternoon, ‘But what can we do? 
Such a sweet day, and we have that noisy 
crowd to lunch, and then this!” 

“Well, we’re having a lot of fun out of it, 
anyway!” Bert said, half-heartedly. Nancy 


did not answer. 


Chapter Twenty-seven 


But Nancy began to ask herself seriously; was 
it such fun? When house and maids and chil- 
dren, garden, car, table-linen and clothes had 
all been brought to the standard of Marlbor- 
ough Gardens, was the result worth while? 
Who enjoyed them, who praised them? It was 
all taken for granted here; the other women were 
too deep in their own problems to note more 
than the satisfactory fact; the Bradleys kept 
the social law. 

It was a terrible law. It meant that Nancy 
must spend every waking moment of her life 
in thought about constantly changing trifles— 
about the strip of embroidered linen that cur- 
tained the door, about the spoons that were 
placed on the table, about a hundred details of 


her dress, about every towel and plate, every 
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stocking and hat-pin she possessed. She must 
watch the other women, and see how salad- 
dressing must be served, and what was the 
correct disposition of grapefruit. And more 
than that she must be reasonably conversant 
with the books and poetry of the day, the plays 
and the political atmosphere. She must al- 
ways have the right clothing to wear, and be 
ready to change her plans at any time. She 
must be ready to run gaily down to the door at 
the most casual interruption; leaving Agnes to 
finish Priscilla’s bath just because Seward 
Smith felt in a mood to come and discuss the 
fairness of golf handicaps with his pretty, 
sensible neighbour. 

She did not realize that she had been happier 
years ago, when every step Junior and Ned and 
Anne took was with Mother’s hand for guide, 
but she often found herself thinking of those 
days with a sort of wistful pain at her heart. 
Life had had a flavour then that it somehow 
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lacked now. She had been tired, she had been 
too busy. But what richness the memories 
had; memories of three small heads about a 
kitchen table, memories of limp little socks and 
crumpled little garments left like dropped 
petals in Mother’s lap, at the end of the long 
day. 

‘Are we the same people?” mused Nancy. 
“Have I really my car and my man; is it the 
same old Bert whose buckskin pumps and 
whose silk handkerchiefs are imitated by all 
these rich men? No wonder we’ve lost our 
bearings a little, we’ve gone ahead—if it zs 
ahead—too fast!” 

They were getting from life, she mused, just 
what everyone wanted to get from life; home, 
friends, children, amusement. They lived near 
the greatest city, they could have anything that 

‘art and science provided, for the mere buying, 
no king could sleep in a softer bed, or eat more 


delicious fare. When Mary Ingram asked 
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Nancy to g0 to the opera matinée with her, 
Nancy met women whose names had been only 
a joke to her, a few years ago. She found them 
rather like other persons, simple, friendly, in- 
terested in their nurseries and their gardens and 
anxious to reach their own firesides for tea. 
When Nancy and Bert went out with the Field- 
ings they had a different experience; they had 
dinners that were works of art, the finest box in 
the theatre, and wines that came cobwebbed and 
dusty to the table. 

So that there was no height left to scale; 
“if we could only afford it,’’ mused Nancy. 
Belle Fielding could afford it, of course; her 
trouble was that the Fielding name was perhaps 
a trifle too surely ‘connected with fabulous 
sums of money. And Mary Ingram could 
afford anything, despite her simple clothes and 
her fancy for long tramps and quiet evenings 
with her delicate husband and two big boys. 


Nancy sometimes wondered that with the 
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Ingram income anyone could be satisfied with 
Marlborough Gardens, but after all, what was 
there better in all the world? Europe?—but 
that meant hotel cooking for the man. Nancy 
visualized an apartment in a big city hotel, 
a bungalow in California, a villa in Italy, and 
came back to the Gardens. Nothing was finer 
than this. 

“Tf we could only appreciate it!’’ she said 
again, sighing. ‘‘And if we need only see the 
people we like—and if time didn’t fly so!” 
And of course if there were more money! She 
reflected that if she might go back a few years, to 
the time of their arrival at the Gardens, she might 
build far more wisely for her own happiness and 
Bert’s. They had been drawn in, they had 
followed the crowd, it was impossible to with- 
draw now. Nancy knew that something was 
troubling Bert in these days, she guessed it to 
be the one real cause for worry. She began al- 


most to hope that he felt financial trouble near, 
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it would be a relief to fling aside, the whole pre- 
tence to say openly and boldly, “‘we must econ- 


omize,”’ and to go back to honest, simple living 





again. They could rent Holly Court 
Fired with enthusiasm, she looked for her 
check book, and for Bert’s, and with the coun- 
terfoils before her made some long calculations. 
The result horrified her. She and Bert be 
tween them had spent ten thousand dollars 
in twelve months. Nearly ten times the sum 
upon which they had been so happy, years ago! 
The loans upon the property still stood, twelve 
thousand dollars, and the additional three, 
they had never touched it. There was a bank 
balance, of course, but as Nancy courageously 
opened and read bill after bill, and flattened the 
whole into orderly pile under a paper weight, 
she saw their total far exceeded the money on 
hand to meet them. They could wait of course, 
but meanwhile debts were not standing still. 


It was a quiet August afternoon; the house 
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was still, but from the shady lawn on the water 
side, Nancy could hear Priscilla crooning like a 
dove, and hear Agnes’s low voice, and Anne’s 
high-pitched little treble. For a long while 
she sat staring into space, her brows knit. 
Ten thousand dollars—when they could have 
lived luxuriously for five! The figures actually 
frightened her. Why, they should have cleared 
off half the mortgage now, they might easily 
have cleared it all. And if anything happened 
to Bert, what of herself and the four children 
left absolutely penniless, with a mortgaged 
home? 

“This is wicked,’ Nancy decided soberly. 
“Tt isn’t conscientious. We both must be 
going crazy, to goon as we do. I am going to 
have a long talk with Bert to-night. This 
can’t go on!” 

“Interrupting?” smiled pretty Mrs. Seward 
Smith, from the Dutch doorway. 

Nancy jumped up, full of hospitality. 
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“Oh, come in, Mrs. Smith. I was just going 
over my accounts——”’ 

“You are the cleverest creature; fancy doing 
that with everything else you do!”’ the caller 
said, dropping into a chair. ‘‘I’m only here 
for one second—and I’m bringing two messages 
from my husband. The first is, that he has 
your tickets for the tennis tournament with 
ours, we'll all be together; so tell Mr. Bradley 
that he mustn’t get them. And then, what did 
you decide about the hospital? You see Mr. 
Ingram promised fifty dollars if we could find 
nine other men to promise that, and make it 
an even thousand from the Gardens, and Mr. 
Bradley said that even if he only gave twenty- 
five himself he would find someone else to give 
the other twenty-five. Tell him there’s no 
hurry, but Ward wants to know sometime be- 
fore the first. I didn’t know whether he re- 
membered it or not.” 


“T’ll remind him!”’ Nancy promised brightly. 
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She walked with her guest to the car, and stood 
in the bright warm clear sunlight smiling good- 
byes. “So many thanks for the tickets—and 
T’'ll tell Bert about the hospital to-night!” 

But when the car was gone she went slowly 
back. She eyed the cool porchway sombrely, 
the opened casement windows, the _ blazing 
geraniums in their boxes. Pauline was hanging 
checked glass towels on the line, Nancy caught a 
glimpse of her big bare arms, over the brick wall 
that shielded the kitchen yard. It wasa lovely 
home, it was a most successful establishment; 
surely, surely, things would improve, it would 
never be necessary to go away from Holly 
Court. 


Chapter Twenty-eight 


Bert was very late, that night. The children 
were all asleep, and Nancy had dined, and was 
dreaming over her black coffee when, at nine 
o'clock, he came in. He was not hungry—just 
hot and tired—he wanted something cool. He 
lad lunched late, in town, with both the Pear- 
salls, had not left the table until four o’clock. 
And he had news for her. He was leaving 
Pearsall and Pearsall. 

Nancy looked at him stupefied. What did 
he mean? Panic seized her, and under her 
panic something rose and exulted. Perhaps it 
was trouble—perhaps Bert needed his wife 
again! 

“T’m going in for myself,” said Bert. ‘Now, 
don’t look so scared; it may be slow for a while, 


but there’s big money in it, forme. I’m going 
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to be Albert Bradley, Real Estate. You see, 


I’ve been advising Fred to handle this new 
proposition, down the Island, but he’s young, 
and he’s rich, and his father’s anold man. Fred 
won’t keep up the business when old Buck 
retires. He didn’t want to handle it and they 
both asked me why I didn’t go into it for my- 
self. There’s a pot of money in it, Nance, if 
I can swing it. However, I never thought of it 
until Biggerstaff asked me if I knew about any- 
thing of that kind—he’s got some money to 
put in, and so has Ingram. This was last week. 
Well, I went tosee. . . .” 

Nancy listened, frightened and thrilled. Fear 
was uppermost; before this she had seen some- 
thing of daring business ventures in her southern 
childhood. But on the other hand, there was 
the possibility of ‘‘big money,” and they needed 
money! They needed, as Bert said, to get out 
of the ranks, to push in before the next fellow 
pushed in. She had a vision of herself telling 
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the other women of the Gardens that Mr. 
Bradley had gone into business for himself; 
that the Pearsalls were going to throw anything 
they could his way. It sounded dignified— 
Bert with a letter head, and an office in Broad- 
way! 

She was lost in a complacent dream when 
Bert’s voice awakened her. 

“So that, if Buck does lend it, that means the 
interest on fifty thousand. . . .” 

“Fifty thousand?”’ Nancy repeated, alarmed. 

“Well, perhaps not quite that. I’ve got 
to figureitascloselyasIcan. . . .” Nancy’s 
colour had faded a trifle. 

“Bert, you would be mad to get into it, or 
into anything, as deep as that!” she said breath- 
lessly. Bert, dashed in the midst of his con- 
fident calculations, turned something like a 
snarl upon her. 

“Well, what am I going to do?” he asked 
angrily. “It’s all very well for you to sit there 
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and advise me to keep out of it, but what am I 
going to do? It’s a chance, and I believe in 
taking it. I know my market, I know how 
these things are handled. If I can swing this in 
the next three or four years, I can swing other 
things. It means that we step right into the 


p) 


rich class——’ 





“But if you fail 2”? Nancy suggested, 
impressed in spite of herself. 

“You keep your end of things going,” he 
urged her, in a sombre voice, “and I'll take care 
of mine!” 

“Tl try, Bert, I'll do the best I can.” With 
something of her old, comradely spirit, she laid 
her hand on his arm. “I'll let Hannah go— 
at least I will as soon as the Berrys’ visit is 
over. And what about our going to the Se- 
walls’, Bert, that’s going to be an expensive 
trip. Shall I get out of that?” 

“No,” Bert decided thoughtfully. “I may 
want to get Sewall into this thing. We'll 
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have to go there—I wish to the deuce we could 
get rid of Pauline and Pierre; but I don’t see 
myself taking care of the car, somehow!” 

“Everyone envies us Pauline,’’ Nancy ob- 
served. And seeing that he was still scowling 
thoughtfully at his black-coffee cup, she touched 
his hand affectionately again, and set herself 
seriously to soothe him. “But we’ll find ways 
of economizing, dear. I'll watch the bills, and 
I'll scold Pauline again about the butter and 
eggs and meat that she wastes. You must 
remember that you have a big family, Bert. 
You're raising four healthy children, and you 
have a car, and a man, anda beautiful home, and 
a delightful group of friends, and two or three 
fine clubs———”’ 

But for once Bert was not easily quieted. He 
put his head in his hands and gave a sort of 
groan. 

“Don’t tell me what I’ve got—I know it all! 


Lord, I lie awake nights wondering what would 
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happen to the crowd of you—However!”’ And 
dismissing the topic, he glanced at his watch. 
“T think I’ll turn in before anybody comes in, 
Nance. I need sleep.” With a long tired 
yawn, he started for the big square stairway; 
paused at her desk. ‘“‘ What’re all those?”’ 

“Bills, Bert. I’m sorry to have you see them 
now. But we ought to pay some of them— 
I’ve been going over things, this afternoon. 
Now, especially if you’re going to make a fresh 
start, we ought to straighten things out. We 
ought to plan that we can spend so much 
money, and stick to that.” 

Bert flipped the pile with a careless finger. 

“We never will!” he said morosely. “We 
never have.” 

“Oh, Bert—we used to clear everything off 
on the first of the month, and then celebrate, 
don’t you remember?” 

He jerked his head impatiently. 

““What’s the use of harking back to that? 
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That was years ago, and things are different 
now. We'll pull out of it, ’m not worried. 
Only, where we can, I think we ought to cut 
down.” 

““Dentist——”’ Nancy said musingly. She 
had come over to stand beside him, and now 
glanced at one of the topmost bills. “You 
have to have a dentist,” she argued. 

“Well, I’m too tired to go over ’em now!” 
Bert said, unsympathetically. ‘Leave ’em there 
—l’ll take them all up in a day or two!” 

“But I was thinking,” Nancy said, following 
him upstairs, “That while you are about it, 
borrowing money for the new venture, you 
know—why not borrow an extra thousand or 
two, and clear this all up, and then we can 
really start fresh. You see interest on a thou- 
sand is only fifty dollars a year, and that——’”’ 

“That’s nonsense!”’ Bert answered, harshly, 
“Borrowing money for a business is one thing, 


and borrowing money to pay for household 
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bills is another! I don’t propose to shame my- 
self before men like Biggerstaff and Ingram by 
telling them that I can’t pay my butcher’s bill!”’ 

“T wish you wouldn’t take that tone with 
me,” Nancy said, sharply, ‘‘I merely meant to 
make a suggestion that might be helpful——” 

A bitter quarrel followed, the bitterest they 
had ever known. Bert left the house without 
speaking to his wife the next morning, and 
Nancy looked out into the still August sunshine 
with a heavy weight on her heart, as, scowling, 
he wheeled the car under the maples, and swept 
away. She went about all day long silent and 
brooding, answering the children vaguely, and 
with occasional deep sighs. She told Mrs. 
Smith that Mr. Bradley would let her know 
about the hospital money right away, and 
planned a day at the tennis tournament, and a 
dinner after it, between periods of actual pain. 
It was all so stupid—it was all so sad and hope- 


less and unnecessary! 
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Bert had not meant what he said to her; 
she had not meant what she said to him, and 
they both knew it. But an ugly silence lasted 
between them for several days. They spoke to 
each other civilly, before other people; they 
dressed and went about with an outward 
semblance of pleasantness, and at home they 


spoke to the servants and the children. 


Chapter Twenty-nine 


No formal reconciliation ended this time of 
discomfort. Guests came to the house, and 
Bert addressed his wife with some faint spon- 
taneity, and Nancy eagerly answered him. 
They never alluded to the quarrel; it might 
have been better if they had argued and cried 
and laughed away the pain, in the old way. 

But they needed each other less now, and 
life was too full to be checked by a few moments 
of misunderstanding. Nancy learned to keep 
absolutely silent when Bert was launched upon 
one of his favourite tirades against her extrav- 
agance; perhaps the most maddening attitude 
she could have assumed. She would listen 
politely, her eyes wandering, her thoughts quite 
as obviously astray. 


“But a lot you care!” Bert would finish 
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angrily, ‘“You go on and on, it’s charge and 
charge and charge—somebody’ll pay for it all! 
You’ve got to do as the other women do, no 
matter how crazy itis! I ask you—I ask you 
honestly, do you know what our Landmann 
bill was last month?”’ 

“T’ve told you I didn’t know, Bert,”’ Nancy 
might answer patiently. 

“Well, you ought to know!” 

“T know this,’’ Nancy sometimes said gently, 
“that you are not yourself to-day; you’ve been 
eating too much, drinking too much, and going 
too hard. You can’t do it, Bert, you aren’t 
made that way. . . .” 

Then it was Bert’s turn to be icily silent, 
under the pleasant, even tones of his wife’s 
voice. Sometimes he desperately planned to 
break the rule of hospitality, to frighten Nancy 
by letting guests and neighbours see that some- 
thing was wrong with the Bradleys. But he 


never had courage enough, it always seemed 
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simpler and wiser to keep the surface smooth. 
Nancy, on her part, saw that there was nothing 
to gain by a break of any sort. Bert was not 
the type to be intimidated by sulks and si- 
lences, and more definite steps might quickly 
carry the situation out of her hands. The 
present with Bert was difficult, but a future 
that did not include him was simply unthink- 
able. No, a woman who had four young 
children to consider had no redress; she could 
only endure. Nancy liked the martyr rdle, and 
frequently had cause, or imagined she had 


cause, for assuming it. 


Chapter Thirty 


“The whole trouble is that Bert loves neither 
the children nor myself any more!”’ she decided 
bitterly, on a certain August afternoon, when, 
with three other young wives and mothers, 
she was playing bridge at the club. It was 
a Saturday, and Bert was on the tennis courts, 
where the semi-finals in the tournament were 
being played. Nancy had watched all morn- 
ing, and had lunched with the other women; the 
men merely snatched lunch, still talking of 
the play. Nancy had noticed disapprovingly 
that Bert was flushed and excited, her asides to 
him seemed to fall upon unhearing ears. He 
seemed entirely absorbed in what Oliver Rose 
and Joe Underhill were saying; he had lost his 
own chance for the cup, but was in high spirits, 
and was to umpire the afternoon games. 


After luncheon Nancy rather discontentedly 
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settled down to bridge, with Elsie Fielding, 
Ruth Biggerstaff and a young Mrs. Billings 
who had only recently come back to her home 
in the Gardens, after some years of travel. 
They were all pretty and gracious women, and 
just such a group as the Nancy of a few years 
ago would have envied heartily. 

But to-day she felt deeply depressed, she 
knew not why. Perhaps watching the tennis 
had given her a slight headache; perhaps Bert’s 
cavalier treatment of her latest idea of econ- 
omizing, submitted to him only a few hours ago, 
still rankled in her breast. 

“Bert,” she had said to him suddenly, during 
a breakfast-table dissertation in which he had 
dwelt upon the business capability of some 
women, and the utter lack of it in others, “ Why 
not rent Holly Court and go somewhere else 
for a year or two?” 

Even as she spoke she had been smitten with 


a sudden dread of all this must entail for herself. 
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But before she could qualify it, Bert’s angry 
and impatient answer had come: 

“Don’t talk nonsense! Do you want every- 
one to think that, now I’m out for myself, I can’t 
make a go of it? What would Ingram and 
Biggerstaff think, if I began to talk money 
tightness? I didn’t leave the firm, and strike 
out for myself to give in this soon!” 

Nancy had shrunk back, instantly silenced. 
She had not spoken to him again until Oliver 
Rose called, to remind them of the tennis, 
and then, hating herself while she did it, Nancy 
had forced herself to speak to Bert, and Bert 
had somewhat gruffly replied. Once at the club, 
all signs of the storm must be quickly brushed 
aside, but the lingering clouds lay over her 
heart now, and she felt desolate and troubled. 
She did not want to excuse herself and go home, 
she did not want to go out and watch more tennis, 
but she felt vaguely that she did not want to play 
bridge, either. The other women bored her. 


Chapter Thirty-one 


Dummy again. She seemed to be dummy 
often, this afternoon. They were playing for 
quarter cents, but even that low stake, Nancy 
thought irritably, ran up into a considerable 
sum, when one’s partner bid as madly as young 
Mrs. Billings bid. She was doubled, and re- 
doubled, and she lost and lost; Nancy saw 
Elsie’s white hand, with its gold pencil, daintily 
scoring four hundred—two hundred—three hun- 
dred. 

“T thought I might as well try it,” said Mrs. 
Billings blithely, “but you didn’t give me much 
help, partner!” 

“JT didn’t bid, you know,” Nancy reminded 
her. 

“Oh, I know you didn’t—it was entirely my 
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own fault! Well, now, let’s try again. 
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Suddenly it seemed to Nancy all wrong—her 
sitting here in the tempered summer light, 
playing cards throughout the afternoon. In- 
herited from some conscientious ancestor, shame 
stirred for a few minutes in her blood and she 
hated herself, and the club, and the women she 
played with. This was not a woman’s work in 
the world. Her children scattered about their 
own affairs, her household in the hands of 
strange women, her husband playing another 
game, with other idle men, and she, the wife and 
mother and manager, sitting idle, with bits of 
pasteboard in her hands. She was not even at 
home, she was in a public clubh—— 

She laughed out, as the primitive wave of 
feeling brought her to the crude analysis. It 
was funny—life was funny. For a few strange 
minutes she felt as curiously alien to the Marl- 
borough Gardens Yacht Club as if she had been 
dropped from another world on to its porch. 


She had been a tired, busy woman, a few years 
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ago; by what witchcraft had she been brought 
to this? Mrs. Billings was playing four hearts, 
doubled. Nancy was too deep in uneasy 
thought to care much what befell the hand. 
She began to plan changes, always her panacea 
in a dark mood. She would give up daytime 
playing, like Mary Ingram. And she would 
never play except at home, or in some other 
woman’s home. Nancy was no prude, but she 
was suddenly ashamed. She was ashamed to 
have new-comers at the club pass by, and see 
that she had nothing else to do, this afternoon, 
but watch a card game. 

Sam Biggerstaff came to the door, and 
nodded to his wife. Nancy smiled at him; 
“WillI do?”’ No, he wanted Ruth. 

So his wife put her cards in Nancy’s hand, 
and went out to talk to him. Nancy laughed, 
when she came back. 

“You score two tricks doubled, Ruth. I 
think that’s too hard, after I played them!” 
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“Shameful!” said Mrs. Biggerstaff, in her 
breathless way, slipping into her seat. Two or 
three more hands were played, then Mrs. 
Fielding said suddenly: 

“Ts the tennis finished? Who won? Aren’t 
they all quiet—all of a sudden?” 

The other two women glanced up idly, but 
Mrs. Biggerstaff said quietly: 

“Tdealt. Notrumps.” 

“Right off, like that!”’ Nancy laughed. But 
Mrs. Billings said: 

“No—but aren’t they quiet? And they were 
making such a noise! You know they were 
clapping and laughing so, a few minutes ago!”’ 

‘‘They must have finished,’ Mrs. Fielding 
said, looking at her hand quizzically. “You 
said no trump. Partner, let’s try two spades!” 

“Billy was going to come in to tell me,” per- 
sisted Mrs. Billings, ‘‘ Just wait a minute——!”’ 
And leaning back in her chair, she called toward 


the tea-room. “Steward; will you send one of 
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the boys down to ask how the tennis went? 
Tell Mr. Billings I want to know how it went!”’ 

The steward came deferentially forward. 

“T believe they didn’t finish their game, Mrs. 
Billings. The fire—you know. I think all the 
gentlemen went to the fire——” 

“Where is there a fire!” demanded two or 
three voices. Nancy’s surprised eyes went from 
the steward’s face to Mrs. Biggerstafi’s, and some 
instinct acted long before her fear could act, and 
she felt her soul grow sick within her. © 

“Where is it?”’ she asked, with a thickening 
throat, and then suspiciously and fearfully. 
“Ruth, where was it??? And even while she 
asked, she said to herself, with a wild hurry 
and flutter of mind and heart, ‘‘It’s our house— 
that’s what Sam stopped to tell Ruth—it’s Holly 
Court—but I don’t care—I don’t care, as long as 
Agnes was there, to get the chudren out——”” 

It was all instantaneous, the steward’s stam- 


mering explanation, Ruth Biggerstaff’s terrified 
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eyes, the little whimper of fear and sympathy 
from the other women. Nancy felt that there 
was more—more—— 

“What'd Sam tell you, Ruth? For God’s 
sake——’”’ 

“Now, Nancy—now, Nancy——”’ said the 
Mrs. Biggerstaff, panting like a frightened child, 
“Sam said you weren’t to be frightened—we 
don’t know a thing—listen, dear, we'll tele- 
phone! That’s what we'll do—it was silly of 
me, but I thought perhaps we could keep you 


? 





from being scared—from just this 

“But—but what did you hear, Ruth? Who 
sent in the alarm?” Nancy asked, with dry 
lips. She was at the club, and Holly Court 
seemed a thousand impassable miles away. 
To get home—to get home-—— 

“Your Pauline telephoned! Nancy, wait! 
And she distinctly said—Sam told this of his 
own accord——” Mrs. Biggerstaff had her 


arms tight about Nancy, who was trembling 
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very much. Nancy’s agonized look was fixed 
with pathetic childish faith upon the other 
woman’s eyes. “Sam told me that she dis- 
tinctly said that the children were all out with 
Agnes! She asked to speak to Bert, but Bert 
was watching a side-line, so Sam came——”’ 

Nancy’s gaze flashed to the clock that ticked 
placidly over the wide doorway. Three o’clock. 
And three o’clock said, as clearly as words 
“Priscilla’s nap.” Agnes had tucked her in 
her crib, with a “cacker’—and had taken the 
other children for their promised walk with the 
new puppy. Pauline had rushed out of the 
house at the first alarm——— 

And Priscilla’s mother was here at the club. 
Nancy felt that she was going to get dizzy, 
she turned an ashen face to Mrs. Biggerstaff. 

“The baby—Priscilla!”” she said, in a sharp 
whisper. “Oh, Ruth—did they remember her! 
Oh, God, did they remember her! Oh, baby 
—baby!” 


Chapter Thirty-two 


The last words were no more than a breath 
of utter agony. A second later Nancy turned, 
and ran. She did not hear the protest that 
followed her, nor realize that, as she had taken 
off her wide-brimmed hat for the card-game, she 
was bare-headed under the burning August sun. 
She choked back the scream that seemed her 
only possible utterance, and fought the deadly 
faintness that assailed her. Unhearing, un- 
seeing, unthinking, she ran across the porch, 
and down the steps to the drive. 

Here she paused, checkmated. For every 
one of the motor-sheds was empty, and not a 
car was in sight on the lawns or driveway, where 
usually a score of them stood. The green, 
clipped grass, and the blossoming shrubs, bak- 


ing in the afternoon heat, were silent and de- 
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serted. The flame of geraniums, and the dazzle 
of the empty white courts, smote her eyes. She 
heard Mrs. Fielding’s feet flying down the steps, 
and turned a bewildered, white face toward her. 

“Elsie—there’s nota car! What’shall I do?” 


] 


“Listen, dear,’”’ said the new-comer, breath- 


lessly, ‘‘ Ruth is telephoning for a car——”’ 

But Nancy’s breath caught ona short, dry sob, 
and she shook her head. 

“All the way to the village—it can’t be here 


for half an hour! Oh, no, I can’t wait—I can’t 


? 





wait ’ 

And quite without knowing what she did, or 
hoped to do, she began to run. The crunched 
gravel beneath her flying feet was hot, and the 
mile of road between her and Holly Court 
lay partly in the white sunlight, but she thought 
only of Priscilla—the happy, good, inexacting 
little baby, who had been put in her crib—with 


her ‘‘cacker’’—and left there—and left there 





“My baby!” she said out loud, in a voice of 
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agony. “You were having your nap—and 
mother a mile away!” 

She passed the big stone gateway of the club, 
and the road—endless it looked—lay before her. 
Nancy felt as helpless as one bound in a malig- 
nant dream. She could make no progress, her 
most frantic efforts seemed hardly more than 
standing still. A sharp pain sprang to her side, 
she pressed her hand overit. Nouse;she would 
only kill herself that way, she must get her breath. 

Oh, why had she left her—even for a single 
second! So small, so gay, so helpless; how 
could any mother leave her. She had been so 
merry, in her high chair at breakfast, she had 
toddled off so dutifully with Agnes, when Nancy 
had left the doleful boys and the whimpering 
Anne, to go to the club. The little gold crown 
of hair—the small buckskin slippers—Nancy 
could see them now. They were the real 
things, and it was only a terrible dream that she 


was running here through the merciless heat—— 
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“Get in here, Mrs. Bradley!” said a voice. 
One of the Ingram boys had brought his roadster 
to a stop beside her. She turned upon him her 
tear-streaked face. 

“Oh, Bob, tell me—what’s happened?”’ 

“T don’t know,” he said, in deep concern. 
“‘T just happened to go into the club, and Mrs. 
Biggerstaff sent me after you! I don’t know— 
I guess it’s not much of a fire!”’ 

Nancy did not answer. She shut her lips 
tight, and turned her eyes toward the curve in 
the road. Even while they rushed toward it, a 
great mushroom of smoke rose and flattened 
itself against the deep blue summer sky, widen- 
ing and sinking over the tops of the trees. 
Presently they could hear the confused shouts 
and groans that always surround such a scene, 
and the hiss of water. 

A turn of the road; Holly Court at last. 
Her escort murmured something, but Nancy 


did not answer. She had only one sick glance 
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for the scene before them; the fringe of watchers 
about the house, the village fire-company strug- 
gling and shouting over the pitifully inadequate 
hose, the shining singed timbers of Holly 
Court. A great funnel of heat swept up above 
the house, and the green under-leaves on the 
trees crackled and crisped. From the casement 
windows smoke trickled or puffed, the roof was 
falling, in sections, and at every crash and 
every uprush of sparks the crowd uttered a sym- 
pathetic gasp. 

The motor, curving up on the lawn, passed 
the various other vehicles that obstructed the 
drive. As the mistress of the house arrived, 
and was recognized, there was a little pitiful 
stir in the crowd. Nancy remembered some of 
this long afterward, remembered seeing various 
household goods—the piano, and some rugs, 
and some loose books—carefully ranged at one 
side, remembered a glimpse of Pauline crying, 


and chattering French, and Pierre patting his 
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wife’s shoulder. She saw familiar faces, and 
unfamiliar faces, as in a dream. 

But under her dream hammered the one ag- 
onized question: The children—the children— 
ah, where were they? Nancy stumbled from 
the car, asked a sharp question. The villager 
who heard it presented her a blank and yet not 
unkindly face. He didn’t know, ma’am, he 
didn’t know anything—he had just come. 

She knew now that she was losing her reason, 
that she would never be sane again if anything 
—anything had happened—— 

The crowd parted as she ran forward. And 
she saw, with a lightning look that burned the 
picture on her brain for all her life, the boys 
blessed little figures—and Anne leaning on her 
father’s knee, as he sat on an overturned book- 
case—and against Bert’s shoulder the little 
fat, soft brown hand, and the sunny crown of 
hair that were Priscilla’s-—— 


Chapter Thirty-three 


Blinded with an exquisite rush of tears, some- 
how Nancy reached them, and fell on her knees 
at her husband’s side, and caught her baby to 
her heart. Three hundred persons heard the 
sobbing cry she gave, and the flames flung off 
stars and arrows for more than one pair of 
sympathetic eyes. But she neither knew nor 
cared. She knew only that Bert’s arms and 
the boys’ arms were about her, and that Anne’s 
thin little cheek was against her hair, and that her 
hungry lips were devouring the baby’s sweet, 
bewildered face. She was crying as if there 
could be no end to her tears, crying happily and 
trying to laugh as she cried, and as she let the 
waves of relief and joy sweep over her in a 
reviving flood. 


Bert was in his shirt sleeves, and Priscilla 
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still had on only the short embroidered petti- 
coat that she wore while she slept; her small 
feet were bare. The boys were grimed with 
ashes and soot, and Anne was pale and speech- 
less with fright. But they were all together, 
father, mother, and children, and that was all 
that mattered in the world—all that would ever 
count, for Nancy, again. 

“Don’t cry, dearest!’”’ said Bert, the tears 
streaming down his own blackened face. ‘“She’s 
all right, dear! We’re all here, safe and sound, 
we're all right!” 

But Nancy cried on, her arms strained about 
them all, her wet face against her husband’s, 
and his arm tight across her shoulder. 

“Oh, Bert—I ran so! And I didn’t know— 
I didn’t know what to be afraid of—what to 
think! And Iran so——!”’ 

“You poor girl—you shouldn’t have done it. 
But dearest, we’re all right now. What a 


scare you got—and my God, what a scare I 


EP, 
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got! But I got to her, Nance—don’t look so, 
dear. I was in plenty of time, and even if J 
hadn’t been, Agnes would have got her out. She 
ran all the way from Ingrams’ and she was only a 
few minutes afterme! It’sallright now, Nance.” 

Nancy dried her eyes, swaying back on her 
knees to face him. 

“‘T was playing cards—Bert, if anything had 
happened I think I should never have been 


b) 





sane again “ 

“T was on the court, you know,” Bert said. 
*‘Underhill’s kid came up, on his bicycle. He 
shouted at me, and I ran, and jumped into the 
car, Rose following. I met Agnes, running back 
to the house, with the children—I called out 
‘Where’s Priscilla?’ and she shouted back—she 
shouted back: ‘Oh, Mr. Bradley—oh, Mr. Brad- 
ley——’””_ And overcome by the hideous recol- 
lection, Bert choked, and began to-unbutton 
and button the top of his daughter’s little 


petticoat. 
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“We were all out walkin’,” Ned volunteered 
eagerly. “‘And Joe Underhill went by on his 
bike. And he yelled at us, ‘You’d better go 
home, your house is on fire!’ and Anne began 
to cry, didn’t you, Anne? So Agnes said a 
prayer, right out loud, didn’t she, Junior? 
And then Dad and Mr. Rose went by us in the 
car on a run—we were way up by Ingrams’— 


and then Anne and Agnes cried, and I guess we 


9? 





all cried some 

“And mother, lissun,”’ Junior added. ‘‘ They 
didn’t get the baby out until after they got out 
the piano! They got the piano out before they 
got Priscilla! Because Pauline ran over to Wal- 
laces’, and Hannah was walking into the village 
for the mail, and when Dad got here and yelled 
to the men, they said they hadn’t seen any baby 
—they thought the house was empty——”’ 

Nancy turned deathly pale, her eyes reaching 
Bert’s, her lips moving without a sound. 


“T tried the front stairway, but it was—well, I 
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couldn’t,” Bert said. “I kept thinking that 
she must have been got out, by somebody— 
but I knew it was only a question of minutes— 
ifshe wasn’t! All the time I kept saying ‘ You’re 
a fool—they couldn’t have forgotten her——!” 
and Rose kept yelling that she must be some- 
where, with someone, but I didn’t—somehow I 
didn’t dare let the few minutes we had go by 
without making sure! So I ran round to the 
side, and got in that window, and unlocked that 
door; Hannah must have locked it. I ran up- 
stairs—she was just waking up. She was sit- 
ting up in her crib, rubbing her eyes, and a little 
bit scared and puzzled—smoke was in there, 
then—but she held out her little arms to me— 
I was in time, thank God—I thought we’d never 
get here—but we were in time!”’ 

And again overcome by the memory of that 
moment, he brushed his brimming eyes against 
Priscilla’s bright little head, and his voice failed. 

“But Baby couldn’t have burned—Baby 
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couldn’t have burned, could she, Mother?” 
Anne asked, bursting suddenly into bitter cry- 
ing. Her anxious look had been going from 
one face to another, and now she was half 
frantic with fright. 

Nancy sat down on a box, and lifted her elder 
daughter into her lap. 

“No, my precious, Daddy was in time,” she 
said, in her old firm motherly voice, with her 
comforting arms about the small and tearful 
girl. “Daddy and Mother were both rushing 
home as fast as they could come, that’s what 
mothers and fathers are for. And now we’re all 
safe and sound together, and you mustn’t cry 
any more!” 

“But our house is burned down!”’ said Junior 
dolefully. ‘‘And you’re crying, Mother!” he 
added accusingly. 

Nancy smiled as she dried her eyes, and 
dried Anne’s, and the children laughed shakily 
as she exhibited the sooty handkerchief. 
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“Mother’s crying for joy and gratitude and 
!”? she said. “Why,” and her 
reassuring voice was a tonic to the children, 
“Why, what do Dad and I care about an old 
house!”’ she said cheerfully. “We'd rather have 


ten houses burn down than have one of you 


relief, Junior 


children sick, even for a day!” 


“Don’t you care?” exulted Anne between two 
violent kisses, her lips close to her mother’s, her 
thin arms tight about her mother’s neck. 

“We care about you, and the boys, and the 
baby, Anne,” said Bert, “‘but that’s all. Why, I 
sort of think I’m glad to see that house burn 
down! It used to worry Mother and me a good 
deal, and now it won’t worry us any more! 
How about that, Mother?”’ 

And his reddened eyes, in his soot- and per- 
spiration-streaked face, met Nancy’s with the 
old smile of fun and courage, and her eyes met 
his. Something the children missed passed 
between them; hours of conciliatory talk could 
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not have accomplished what that look did, 
years of tears and regret would not so thoroughly 
have washed away the accumulated burden of 
heartache and resentment and misunderstand- 


ing. 


Chapter Thirty-four 


“Then we’re going to be gipsies, aren’t we?”’ 
exulted Junior. 

His mother had straightened her hair, and 
turned the box upon which she sat for the better 
accommodation of Anne and herself. Now she 
was placidly watching the flames devour Holly 
Court; the pink banners that blew loose in the 
upswirling gray fumes, and the little busy suck- 
ing tongues that wrapped themselves about an 
odd cornice or window frame and devoured it 
industriously. She saw her bedroom paper, 
the green paper with the white daisies—Bert 
had thought that a too-expensive paper— 
scarred with great gouts of smoke, and she saw 
the tangled pipes of her own bathroom curve 


and drop down in a blackened mass, and all the 
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time her arm encircled Anne, and the child’s 
heart beat less and less fitfully, and Nancy’s 
soul was steeped in peace. 

“You'll get some insurance, Bert?” asked one 
of the many neighbours who were hovering 
about the family group, waiting for a suitable 
moment in which to offer sympathy. The first 
excitement of the reunion over, they gathered 
nearer; Fielding and Oliver Rose coatless and 
perspiring from their struggles with the furni- 
ture, a dozen others equally concerned and 
friendly. 

“Fourteen thousand,” grinned Bert, “and I 
carry a thirteen-thousand loan on her!”’ 

“Gosh, that is tough luck, Brad! She’s a 
dead loss then, for she’s gone like paper, and 
there won’t be ten dollars’ worth of salvage. 
You had some furniture insurance?” 

“Not a cent!” Bert said cheerfully. He 
glanced about at his excited sons; his wife, 


‘bareheaded, and still pale, if smiling; his daugh- 
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ter just over her tears; and his baby, plump and 
happy in her little white petticoat. “I guess we 
got most everything out of the house that I 
care much about!” smiled Bert. 


Chapter Thirty-five 


For two hours more the Bradleys sat as they 
were, and watched the swift ruin of their home. 
Nancy’s hot face cooled by degrees, and she 
showed an occasional faint interest in the de- 
tails of the calamity; this chair was saved, that 
was good; this clock was in ruins, no matter. 
She did not loosen her hold on Anne, and the 
little girl sat contentedly in her mother’s lap, 
but the boys foraged, and shouted as they 
dashed to and fro. Over and over again she 
reassured them; it was too bad, of course, but 
Mother and Dad did not mind very much. 
She thanked the neighbours who brought chairs 
and pillows and odd plates, and piled them 
near her. 

She and Bert were wrapped in a sort of stu- 


por, after the events of the hot afternoon. 
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Bert seemed to forget that a meal and a sleeping 
place must be provided for his tribe, and that 
his face was shockingly dirty, and he wore no 
coat. He found it delicious to have the placid 
Priscilla finish her interrupted nap in his arms, 
and enjoyed his sons’ comments as they came 
and went. Neither husband nor wife spoke 
much of the fire, but a rather gay conversation 
was carried on and there was much philosophical 
laughter of the sort that such an occasion al- 
ways breeds. 

“T might know that you would save that 
statue, Jack,” said Bert to one of the young 
Underhills. ‘“We’ve been trying to break that 
for eleven years!”’ 

“Tf that’s the case,” the youth said sol- 
emnly, and Nancy’s old happy laugh rang out 
as he flung the plaster Psyche in a smother of 
white fragments against the chimney. 

“T suppose it would be only decent for me to 


get started at something,” she said, after a 
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while. “It seems senseless to sit here and 
merely watch——”’ 

“For pity’s sake sit still if you can,” old Mrs. 
Underhill said affectionately. “The fire com- 
pany’s going, and people are all leaving now, 
anyway. And we’ve got to go, too, but Joe 
will be over again later—to bring you back with 
us. Just try to keep calm, Nancy, and don’t 
worry!” 

Worry? Nancy knew that she had not been 
so free from actual worry for a long, long time. 
She remembered a dinner engagement with a 
pleasant reflection that it could not be kept. 
To-morrow, too, with its engagement to play 
cards and dine and dance, was now freed. 
And Monday—when she had promised to go to 
town and look for hats with Dorothy, and Tues- 
day, when those women were coming for lunch— 
it was all miraculously cancelled. A mere 
chance had loosed the bonds that neither her 


own desperate resolution nor Bert’s could break. 
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She was Nancy Bradley again, a wife and 
mother and housekeeper first, and everything 
else afterward. 

What would they do now—where would they 
go? Shedidnotcare. She had been afraid of a 
hundred contingencies only this morning, fretted 
with tiny necessities, annoyed by inessential 
details. Now a real event had come along, and 
she could breathe again. 

“‘T wonder what I’ve been afraid of, all this 
time?”’? mused Nancy. And she smiled over a 
sudden, mutinous thought. How many of the 
women she knew would be glad to have theif 
houses burned down between luncheon and 
dinner on a summer Saturday? She turned to 
Bert. “Pierre and Pauline may now consider 
themselves as automatically dismissed,” she 
said. 

“They have already come to that conclusion,”’ 
Bert said, with some relish. “I am to figure 


out what I owe them, and mail them a check. 
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Some of their things they got out—most of 
them, I guess. I saw someone putting their 
trunk on a wagon, awhile back, and I imagine 
that we have parted forever.” 

“Hannah transfers herself this night to the 
Fielding ménage,”’ Nancy added after a while. 
“Which reduces our staff to Agnes. I. never 
want to part with Agnes. You can’t buy tears 
and loyalty like that; they’re a gift from God. 
Where do we spend the night, by the way?” 

Bert gazed at her calmly. 

“T have not the faintest idea, my dear wo- 
man!” ‘Then they laughed in the old fashion, 
together. 

“But do look at the sunlight coming down 
through the trees, and the water beyond there,” 
Nancy presently said. ‘‘Isn’t it a lovely place 
—Holly Court? Really this is a wonderful 
garden.” 

“That’s what I was thinking,” Bert agreed. 


It had been many months, perhaps years, since 
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the Bradleys had commented upon the sun- 
light, as it fell all summer long through the 
boughs of their own trees. 

Gradually the crowd melted away, and the 
acrid odour of wet wood mingled with the smell 
of burning. And gradually that second odour 
gave way to the persuasive sweetness of the 
summer evening, the sharp, delicate fragrance 
that is loosed when the first dew falls, and the 
perfumes of reviving flowers. Holly Court 
still smoked sulkily, and here and there in its 
black ruins some special object flamed brightly: 
Nancy’s linen chest and the pineapple bed 
went on burning when the other things were 
done. It was nearly sunset when the Bradleys 
walked slowly about the wreck, and laughed or 
bemoaned themselves as they recognized what 


was gone, or what was left. 


Chapter Thirty-six 


That night they slept in the garage. Witha 
flash of her old independence, Nancy so de- 
cided it. She was firm in declining the hospita- 
ble offers that would have scattered the Bradleys 
among the neighbouring homes for the night. 

“No, no—we’re all together,’’ Nancy said, 
smiling. “TI don’t want to separate again, for 
a while.” She calmly estimated the salvage— 
beds and bedding, some chairs, rugs, and small 
tables, tumbled heaps of the children’s clothes, 
and odd lots of china and glass. 

Priscilla was presently set to amuse herself, 
on a rug on the lawn, and the enraptured chil- 
dren and Agnes and the new puppy bustled 
joyfully about among the heterogeneous posses- 
sions of the evicted family, under Nancy’s di- 


rection. There was much hilarity, as the new 
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settling began, the boys were miracles of obedi- 
ence and intelligence, and Anne laughed some 
colour into her face for the first time in weeks. 
Nancy was in her element, there was much to 
do, and she was the only person who knew how it 
should be done. Even Bert stood amazed at her 
efficiency, and accepted her orders admiringly. 

In the exquisite summer twilight she sent 
him to the Biggerstaffs’. Nobody had yet 
found sleeping wear for the man of the family, 
that was message one. And message two was 
the grateful acceptance of the fresh milk that had 
been offered. Everybody he met wanted to 
add something to these modest demands. Bert 
had not felt himself so surrounded with affec- 
tion and sympathy for many years. At seven 
o’clock he was back at the garage, heavily 
laden, but cheerful. 

Nancy leaned out of the upper window, where 
geraniums in boxes bloomed as they had 


bloomed when first the Bradleys came to Holly 
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Court and called out joyfully, “See how nice 
we are!” The children, laughing and stumb- 
ling over each other, were carrying miscellane- 
ous loads of clothing and bedding upstairs. 
Bert picked up two pillows and an odd bureau 
drawer full of garments, and followed them. 
His wife, busy and smiling, greeted him. 
“That’s lovely, dear—and that just about 
finishes us, up here. You see we’ve cleared out 
these two big rooms, and the Ingrams’ man 
came just in time to set up the beds. This is 
our room, and Agnes and the girls will have 
the other. The boys will have to sleep on the 
double couch downstairs, to-morrow they can 
have a tent on the lawn right back of us. Bring 
that drawer here, it goesinthis chest. Ithought 
it was missing, but we’ll straighten everything 
out to-morrow, and see where we stand. The 
piano’s out there on the lawn, and I wish you’d 
cover it with something, unless you get some 


one after supper to help you move it in. It 
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goes in the corner where the boys’ sleds were, 
downstairs. Supper’s ready, Bert, if you are!” 

“Perhaps you’d like me to dress?” Bert 
said, deeply amused. Anne and her brothers 
laughed uproariously, as they all went down 
the narrow stairs. 

“No, but do come down and see how nice it 
is!” his wife said eagerly. Hanging on his 
arm, she showed him the comfort downstairs. 
The big room that had been large enough to 
house two cars had been swept, and the rugs 
Jaid over the concrete floor. Through a west- 
erly window crossed by rose-vines the last 
light of the long day fell softly upon a small 
table set for supper. Priscilla was already in 
her high chair demanding food. At the back 
of the room, on the long table once used for 
tools and tubes, Agnes was busy with a coal- 
oil stove and Nancy’s copper blazer. A heart- 
ening aroma of fresh coffee was mingling with 


other good odours from that region. 


Chapter Thirty-seven 


Contentedly, the Bradleys dined. Bert served 
scrambled eggs and canned macaroni to the rav- 
enous children—a meal that was supplemented 
by a cold roast fowl from the Rose’s, a sheet of 
rolls brought at the last moment by the Field- 
ings’ man, sweet butter and peach ice-cream 
from the Seward Smiths, and a tray of various 
delicacies from the concerned and sympathetic 
Ingrams. Every one was hungry and excited, 
and more than once the boys made their father 
shout with laughter. They were amusing kids, 
his indulgent look said to his wife. 

At the conclusion of the meal little Anne 
went around the table, and got into her father’s 
lap. 

“?*Member I used to do this when I was just 


a little girl?” Anne asked, happily. Nancy and 
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Bert looked for a second at each other over the 
relaxed little head. It was almost dark now, 
Priscilla was silent in her mother’s arms, even 
the boys were quiet. Bert smoked, and Nancy 
spoke now and then to the sleepy baby. 

It was with an effort that she roused herself, 
to lead the little quartette upstairs. And even 
as she did so she remembered this old sensation, 
the old reluctance to leave after-dinner quiet 
and relaxation for the riot of the nursery. 
Smiling, she carried the baby upstairs, and set- 
tled the chattering children in all the novelty 
of the bare wide rooms. 

Bert could hear the diminishing trills of talk 
and laughter, the repeated good-nights. The 
oblong of light from the upper window faded 
suddenly from the lawn. Somewhere from the 
big closet at the back, lately filled with slip- 
covers and new tires, Agnes hummed over the 
subdued click and tinkle of dishes and silver, 


and he could hear Nancy’s feet coming care- 
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fully down the steep, unfamiliar stairway. 
Presently she joined him in the soft early 
darkness of the doorway, silently took the wide 
arm of his porch-chair, and leaned against his 
shoulder. Bert put his arm about her. 

It was a heavenly summer evening, lumin- 
ous even before the moon-rising. The last 
drift of smoke was gone, and the garden drenched 
with scent. Under the first stars the shrubs 
and trees stood in panoramic perspective; the 
lawns looked wide and smooth. Down the 
street, under a dark arch of elms, the lights 
of other houses showed yellow and warm; now 
and then a motor-car swept by, sending a circle 
of white light for a few moments against the 
gloom. 

“Dead, dear?” Bert asked, after awhile. 
Nancy sighed contentedly before she an- 
swered: 

“Tired, of course—a little!” 


“Well,” summarized Bert, after another 
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pause, “we have now reduced our problem 
somewhat. A man, his wife, his children. 
There we are!” 

“A roof above his head, a maid-servant, 
and all the Sunday meals in the house!” Nancy 
added optimistically. 

“ A barn roof,” amended Bert. 

“Barns have sheltered babies before this,” 
Nancy reflected whimsically. Again she sighed. 
“T suppose babies do burn to death, sometimes, 
Bert? One sees it in the paper; just a line or 
two. I remember——”’ 

“Don’t let your mind dwell on that side of 
it, Nance. For that matter a brick might fall 
off the roof on our heads now.” 

“Yes, I know. But Priscilla was my re- 
sponsibility, and I was a mile away.” 

“You'll be a mile away from her many a 
time and oft,” Bert reminded her whole- 
somely. 


“When I have to be,” she conceded, slowly. 
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“But to-day——.”’ Her voice sank, and Bert, 

glancing sidewise at her, saw that her face 

was very thoughtful. “Bert,” she said, “we 

have a good deal to be thankful for.” 
“Everything in the world!” 


Chapter Thirty-eight 


Another silence. Then Nancy said briskly: 

“Well! Listen to what I’ve planned, Bert, 
and tell me what you think. Item one: this is 
vacation, but when it’s over I want to start 
Anne and the boys in at the village school. 
They can cut right across the field at the back 
here, it’s just a good walk for them. They’re 
frantic to go, instead of to Fraulein, and I’m 
perfectly satisfied to have them!”’ 

“Sure you are?’’ the man asked, a little 
touched, for this had been a long-disputed point. 

“Oh, quite! Just as you and I did. And 
then, item two: Agnes is a good plain cook, and 
Priscilla is an angel. I’ll walk to market every 
day, and send out the laundry, and keep Pris- 
cilla with me. So that makes Agnes our entire 


domestic staff—she’s enthusiastic, so don’t 
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begin to curl your lips over it. Then we'll 
have to have a floor in here, and cut a window 
in the closet back there, and put in a little gas 
stove, and before winter we'll put on a little 
addition—a kitchen in back, with a room for 
the boys above. And we'll shut the big double 
doors, and J’ll have another window box right 
across their windows, and curtain the whole 
place in plain net. The boys can sleep in the 
tent for the time being. There’s a furnace, 
but we'll have to make some provision fot 
coal” 

“But, my good woman, you don’t propose to 
make this arrangement permanent, I suppose?” 
Bert said, bewilderedly. ‘‘Why, I meant to 
spend to-morrow looking about——”’ 

“Why shouldn’t it be permanent?” Nancy 
demanded. ‘We can kitch and dine and sit 
in the big room, we’ll have all the room we want, 
upstairs. It’s the only place in the world 


where we don’t have to pay rent. It’s quiet, 
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it’s off the main road, nobody will see what we 
are doing here, and nobody’ll care!” 

“They'll see us fast enough,” Bert said doubt- 
fully. “TI never heard of any one doing it— 
I don’t know what people would say!” 

“Bert,” Nancy assured him seriously, “I 
don’t care what they say. I’ve been thinking 
it all over, and I believe I can risk the opinion 
of Marlborough Gardens! Some of them will 
drop us, and you and I know who they are. 
How much do we care? And the others will 
realize that we are hard hit financially, and try- 
ing to catch up. Mary Ingram came over 
while you were away, perfectly aghast. She 
had just heard of it. I told her what we were 
trying to do, and she said—well, she said just 
the one thing that really could have helped me. 
She said: ‘ You’ll have great fun—we lived in our 
garage while the house was being built, and 
it was quite the happiest summer we ever had 


down here!’” Nancy had squared herself on 
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the arm of his chair so that Bert could see her 
bright eyes in the dark. “It was just like 
Mary, to put it that way,” she went on. “For 
of course even Holly Court was never as 
large as the Ingrams’ garage, and all those brick 
arches and things join it to the house anyway, 
but it made me think how much wiser it is to 
do things your own way, instead of some other 
people’s way! And, Bert, we’re going to have 
such fun! We'll keep the car, and you can run 
it on Sundays, and perhaps I will a little, dur- 
ing the week, and at night or when it rains we 
can cover it with a tarpaulin, and we'll have 
picnics with the children all summer long! 
And I’ll make you ‘chicken Nancy’ again, and 
popovers, on Sunday mornings! I love to 
cook. I love to tell stories to children. I love 
to pack mashy suppers and get all dirty and 
hot dragging them to the beach, and I love to 
stuff my own Thanksgiving turkey, in my own 
way! We haven’t had a real Thanksgiving 
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turkey for four or five years! We'll have no 
rent—Agnes gets thirty—light will be almost 
nothing, and coal about a tenth of what it was— 
Bert, we’ll spend about two hundred a month, 
all told!” 

“T don’t say yet that you ought to try it,” 
Bert said suddenly, in his old, excited, earnest 
way. “But of course that would—well, it would 
just about make me. I could plunge into the 
other thing, I wouldn’t have this place on my 
mind!” 

“There are some bills, you know, Bert.” 

“The extra thousand will take care of those!” 

“So that we start in with a clean slate. Oh, 
Bert!”’ Nancy’s voice was as exultant as a 
child’s. ‘‘Bert—my fur coat, and your coat! 
I’ve just remembered they’re in storage! Isn’t 
that luck!” 

Bert laughed at her face. 

“Funny how your viewpoint on luck changes. 
This morning you had the coat and the Lord 
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knows how much silver and glass and lace 
besides——”’ 

“Oh, I know. But that’s the kind of a wo- 
man I am, Bert. I don’t like things to come 
to me so fast that I can’t taste them. I don’t 
like having four servants, I get more satisfac- 
tion out of one. And if I am hospitable, I’d 
rather give meals and rooms to persons who 
really need them, than to others who have left 
better meals and better rooms to come and 
share mine! 

“Why, Bert dear,’ Nancy’s cheek was 
against his now, “the thought of waking up in 
the morning and realizing that nobody expects 
anything of me makes me feel young again! 
It makes me feel as if I was breathing fresh air 
deep down into my lungs. We haven’t room 
for servants, we have no guest room, I simply 
can’t do anything but amuse Priscilla and make 
desserts. We'll have the children at the dinner 
table every night, and nights that Agnes is off, 
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I’ll have a dotted black and white percale apron 
for you——”’ 

This was old history, there had been a dotted 
percale apron years ago, and Nancy was joking, 
but Bert did not laugh. He made a gruff sound, 
and tightened his arm. 

“Bert,” said his wife, seriously, “Bert, 
when I kissed you this afternoon, dirty and hot 
and sooty as you were, I knew that I’d been 
missing something for a long time!” 

Again Bert made a gruff sound, and this 
time he kissed his wife, but he did not speak for 
a moment. When he did, it was with a long, 
deep breath. 

“ Lord—Lord—Lord!”’ said he. 

“Why do you say that?” asked Nancy. 

“Oh, I was just thinking!” Bert stretched in 
his chair, to the infinite peril of his equilibrium 
andhers. “I was just thinking what a wonder- 
ful thing it is to be married, and to climb and 


fall, and succeed and fail, and all the rest of 
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it!’ he said contentedly. “TI’ll bet you there 
are lots of rich men who would like to try it 
again! I was just thinking what corking times 
we're going to have this year, what it’s going to 
be like to have my little commutation punched 
like the rest of ’em, and come home in the 
dark, winter nights, to just my own wife and 
my own kids! I like company now and then 
—the Biggerstafis and the Ingrams—but I 
like you all the year round. We’ll—we’ll 
read Dickens this winter!” 

Nancy gave a laugh that was half a sob. 

“‘Bert—we were always going to read Dick- 
ens! Do you remember?” 

“Do I remember!’’ He smoked for a while 
in silence. Then he chuckled. “Do you re- 
member the Sunday breakfasts in the East 
Eleventh Street flat? With real cream and 
corn bread? Do you remember wheeling Junior 
through the park?” 

Nancy cleared her throat. 
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“T remember it all!” 

There was another silence. Then Bert 
straightened suddenly, and asked with con- 
cer: 

““Nancy—what is it? You're all tired out, 
you poor little girl, Don’t, dear—don’t cry, 
Nancy!” 

Nancy, groping for his handkerchief, battling 
with tears, feeling his kiss on her wet cheek, 
laughed shakily in the dark. 

“T—TI can’t help it, Bert!” said she. “I’m 
—I’m so happy!” 


THE END 
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